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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


In August of this year the city of Columbus celebrates its 
150th birthday. In August 1797 Lucas Sullivant, a young Ken- 
tucky surveyor, laid out the town of Franklinton just south of 
the confluence of the Scioto and Olentangy rivers. Sullivant set 
aside one street which he named Gift Street; the lots on it were 
donated to those who became the first settlers of the town. The 
settlement began immediately, with John Dixon the first settler. 
Among the other pioneers in Franklinton were John Brickell, who 
had spent five years, 1791-95, as a captive of Indians on the Mau- 
mee, and Jeremiah Armstrong, who was captured in 1794 and 
adopted by the old Wyandot chief, Tarhe, the Crane, who lived 
at Upper Sandusky. : 

When Franklinton was first settled, Indians were still living 
in the area. There were Wyandots, Delawares, and Mingoes. 
Their villages were located on both sides of the Scioto, and their 
cornfields were planted in Sullivant’s Prairie. In a few years, 
however, most of the Indians had departed, and the new Amer- 
ican had established himself. By 1812, when the state capital 
was platted on the east side of the Scioto, Franklinton was a 
town of 400 or 500 people. Franklinton was destined to grow, 
but its distinctiveness was lost in the rise of its twin city, Co- 
lumbus. In 1870 it was absorbed by the state’s capital city. In 
the past century and a half Columbus has grown from a few 
families in Franklinton to the metropolis of Central Ohio, with 
a population of over 400,000; it has developed from a lusty 
frontier village into a great commercial and industrial center. 

An anniversary, especially a sesquicentennial, is an event for 
celebration and the expression of pride. It should also be a 
time for reflection, a time to look back over the years and dis- 
cover whether the ideals of the city have kept pace with its physical 
growth. Columbus today has the problems of government and 
cultural unity typical of most of America’s fast-growing towns. 
A study of its past should awaken a common pride or civic con- 
sciousness and furnish the background for directing the people 
toward solving municipal problems and building ,a beautiful and 
happy city. 
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PHI}. SHTRIDAS'S RIPE TO THE FRONT, OCTOBER 12.°1864.— [Sts xxxt Poon] 


. “Phil Sheridan’s Ride to the Front, October 19, 1864,” by Thomas Nast, in 
Harper’s Weekly (New York), November 5, 1864, 105. 











THOMAS BUCHANAN READ AND THE CIVIL WAR 
The Story of “Sheridan’s Ride” 


by Harvey S. Forp 


Head Librarian, ToLepo BLADE 


The phenomenal popularity of “Sheridan’s Ride” lasted a 
long time. Few poems have taken such a hold on the American 
people, nor have there been many so well liked. It is true that 
its popularity today is not what it once was; and “Sheridan's 
Ride” does not appear as often as it used to in the textbooks for 
high school literature courses. No longer is it declaimed from 
the platform at the graduation exercises. But it lingers yet in 
the minds of thousands who, as rebellious boys compelled to com- 
mit a poem to memory, turned to its martial stanzas in relief, 
thankful to be saved from the awful alternatives of Longfellow’s 
or Tennyson’s “sissy” verses. 


Up from the South at break of day, 

Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 
The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 
Like a herald in haste to the chieftain’s door, 
The terrible grumble, and rumble, and roar, 
Telling the battle was on once more, 

And Sheridan twenty miles away. 


So the familiar lines begin. When, six. stanzas later, Sheridan 
at last arrives at Cedar Creek and saves the day, the audiences of 
the past always responded with thunderous applause. 

Thomas Buchanan Read, the author of ‘“Sheridan’s Ride,” was 
born in Chester County, Pennsylvania, March 12, 1822. His 
family being poor, he had almost no formal education. He was 
bound out to a tailor at an early age, but eventually ran away and 
found employment with a cigar maker in Philadelphia. Tiring of 
this, at fifteen he set out for Cincinnati, the home of a married 
sister. Here he supported himself by cigar making, sign painting, 
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and, for some months, as an apprentice tombstone carver in the 
employ of Shobal Vail Clevenger, the sculptor.' 


When Clevenger left for the East, Read set up shop for him- 
self as a painter. But because little business came his way, he 
soon moved to Dayton. It was no better in Dayton; consequently 
for some time Read made a living by playing female parts with 
a local stock company.? Read soon returned to Cincinnati, where 
his luck took a turn for the better. Clevenger was then in Europe 
traveling on funds provided by Cincinnati’s first millionaire, 
Nicholas Longworth. Read went to Longworth with some por- 
traits he had done and persuaded him to finance a studio in town. 
Longworth was an influential Whig, a presidential campaign was 
under way, and the Whig Party candidate, General William Henry 
Harrison, lived near Cincinnati. The result of this combination 
of circumstances was that Harrison sat to Read for his portrait. 
The painting of this picture is generally considered to be the first 
major step forward in Read’s career.* 


About this time Read began to contribute poems to the Cin- 
cinnati newspapers, but his interest in painting did not fade, and 
to the end of his life he considered himself as much a painter as a 
poet. Having received some notice in the West, Read, like many 
others before and since, wished to display his talents in the East. 
In Boston Read made the acquaintance of Longfellow and Wash- 
ington Allston, the painter, both of whom gave him encourage- 
ment and aid. In 1850 he took a trip abroad, the first of four 
such trips before the war. The largest part of the rest of his life 
was to be spent in Europe. Ina remarkably short time Read be- 
came a famous figure in the world of arts and letters. 


Meanwhile the political situation in the United States was 
steadily worsening, and despite his aesthetic preoccupations, Read 
was not indifferent to the growing crisis. When the war broke 
out Read was in Italy. On the Fourth of July following the at- 





1 Lewis R. Harley, Confessions of a Schoolmaster (Philadelphia, 1914), 106-110; 
J. Smith Futhey and Gilbert Cope, History of Chester County, Pennsylvania, with 
Genealogical and Biographical Sketches (Philadelphia, 1881), 706-708. 

2John R. Tait, “Reminiscences of a Poet-Painter,’’ in Lippincott’s Magazine, 
XIX ag 4 308. 

Alice E. Smith, ed., ‘“‘Letters of Thomas Buchanan Read, 

uated and Historical Quarterly, XLVI (1937), 68-69. 

4R. H. Stoddard, ‘‘Thomas Buchanan Read,” in Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine, 
XLVII (February, 1891), 234. 
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tack on Ft. Sumter the American minister in Rome gave a dinner 
at which Read read a new patriotic poem entitled “The De- 
fenders.” It seems to have moved the diners, and it may have 
suggested to Read the part he could play in the war.’ If up until 
this time Read had been known, somewhat slightingly, as a “lady’s 
poet,” the war was to prove that his verses could be as virile as 
the most robust critic could desire. In November 1861 Read 
started for home. He brought with him the manuscript of a 
patriotic poem dealing with the Revolution which was to be one 
of his principal contributions to the Civil War. It was a very 
long poem—it takes up 67 pages of double-column, small print in 
his collected poetical works, and when first published during the 
war formed the contents of a 276-page book. It was called The 
Wagoner of the Alleghanies, A Poem of the Days of Seventy-Six. 

In the United States onze more, Read returned to Cincinnati, 
one of the two cities in the country (the other being Philadelphia ) 
which he regarded as home. Here he fell in with an actor and 
lecturer of some note named James FE. Murdoch. Born in Phila- 
delphia in 1811, Murdoch had enjoyed a career full of honors on 
the stage, and at this period was spending much of his time on a 
farm near Cincinnati. Aroused by the war and by the enlistment 
of his two sons in the Union army, Murdoch planned to tour the 
country with a program of patriotic readings and recitations for 
the double purpose of stimulating public patriotism and raising 
funds for war relief. The manuscript of The Wagoner looked 
like just the thing to Murdoch, so he and Read retired to the 
farm for rehearsals. It was the beginning of an association 
which was maintained throughout the war. 

From the beginning this combination appears to have been 
popular. Naturally Murdoch recited selections from the works 
of many other writers besides Read, but Read’s ability to turn 
the headlines of the moment into verse drew great applause. On 
August 6, 1862, the Union General Robert Latimer McCook was 
murdered by Confederate guerrillas while traveling in an am- 
bulance (he was convalescing from a wound) in northern Ala- 
bama. This incident of course aroused considerable indignation 
‘8 James E. Murdoch, Patriotism In Poetry and Prose (Philadelphia, 1865), 81. 


6 Charles Leonard Moore, “A Neglected American Poet,’ in The Dial, LVI 
(1914), 7. 
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in the North, and almost at once Read was out with a poem— 
“The Oath’—which called upon the people to swear “by the blood 
of our murdered McCook” to maintain the Union. Murdoch re- 
cords that when this poem was read at the headquarters of Gen- 
eral Alexander McDowell McCook, a brother of the deceased 
general, it moved “the gallant and impulsive soldier to shed tears.’”” 


Until it was supplanted by ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride,” “The Oath” 
was Read’s most popular war poem, and the opening paragraph is 
worth quoting as an illustration of the kind of work he did: 


Ye freemen, how will ye stifle 

The vengeance that justice inspires ? 
With treason how long will ye trifle 

And shame the proud names of your sires? 
Out, out with the sword and the rifle, 

In defense of your homes and your fires! 


The flag of the old Revolution 
Swear firmly to serve and uphold, 
That no treasonous breath of pollution 
Shall tarnish one star of its fold 
Swear ! 
And hark! the deep voices replying 
From graves where your fathers are lying, 
Swear! Oh, swear! 


Among those who thought highly of “The Oath” was no less 
a person than President Lincoln. One night Murdoch gave a 
reading to an audience in Washington which included the Presi- 
dent, and “The Oath” was a part of the program. The next night, 
at a second performance, Murdoch omitted the poem. Lincoln, 
who was again present, sent up a request for “The Oath,” and 
when Murdoch replied that he regretted that he did not have a 
copy of the poem with him, the President answered, “Oh, that is 
easily remedied: I have ‘The Swear’ in my pocket.’’* 

At least once during the war Read came to fairly close quar- 
ters with the enemy. The occasion was Bragg’s dramatic inva- 
sion of Kentucky in 1862. While Bragg operated in central Ken- 


7 Murdoch, op. cit., 114-115. 


8 Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, The Literary History of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 
1906), 395. 
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tucky and occupied himself with Buell’s army, an infantry division 
and a cavalry brigade under Heth was sent north to menace de- 
fenseless Cincinnati and its environs. Heth was ordered to create 
a diversion and gather supplies and recruits but not to attack the 
city. Naturally the people of Cincinnati did not know this, so 
that there was much consternation among them. General Lew 
Wallace was put in command of the Ohio metropolis. Wallace, 
who years later was to earn real fame as the author of Ben Hur, 
was an energetic if not quite professional soldier. He immedi- 
ately issued an order suspending all business and civil authority 
in Cincinnati and in Covington and Newport across the river in 
Kentucky, and commandeered the services of the citizenry. “Every 
able-bodied man to work or fight,’ Wallace told the Mayor of 
Cincinnati. “I give him his choice. Those who say fight we will 
organize into companies and regiments; to the others we will give 
spades and picks and set them to digging on the hills in front of 
Covington and Newport.” With the great force of labor thus 
made available fast work was possible; in thirty hours a large 
pontoon bridge was thrown over the Ohio, and in a very few days 
ten miles of trenches and rifle pits were dug in the Kentucky hills. 

Meanwhile the governors of Ohio and Indiana were arousing 
their states, and in a short time volunteers were pouring into the 
city. Although many of these were armed only with souvenirs of 
the Revolution, in numbers at least they were impressive. At one 
time Wallace commanded no less than 72,000 men. On September 
6 there was a small skirmish between some Confederate cavalry 
and the Union outposts, and three of the defenders were wounded. 
This proved to be the only bloodshed of the campaign, and a few 
days later the Confederates withdrew from the suburbs of Cov- 
ington and turned their attention elsewhere. Wallace naturally 
considered himself the savior of Cincinnati, and laid its salvation 
to the strength of his fortifications and the valor of his troops, but 
it seems clear that if Heth’s veteran troops had made a serious 
attack they must have won, and won easily. Cincinnati was really 
saved by Buell, who defeated Bragg at Perryville on October 18, 
and put an end to the invasion. 

At Cincinnati Wallace accumulated a staff of such size that 


9 Lew Wallace, An Autobiography (2 vols., New York, 1906), II, 608. 
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one must turn to present-day armies for an equivalent. It num- 
bered 150 men, most of them volunteers recruited from among 
the leading citizens of Cincinnati. Each prospective aide was 
required only to provide himself a horse and report to Wallace 
every morning for orders. Read was one of the aides, all of whom 
seem to have enjoyed themselves thoroughly. Once Wallace as- 
sembled the entire conglomeration, as he called it, on horseback, 
led them across the river into open country, and then, with a 
shouted ‘Come on!,”’ put his horse to the gallop. After a mile or 
so Wallace drew rein and looked back. “Of the whole array there 
were but two within call,” he wrote, “Buchanan Read and Leslie 
Combs of Kentucky, the latter said to have been old at the close 
of the Revolutionary War. The rest, scattered singly and in 
groups back as far as the edge of the town, were coming slowly 
and painfully on. Of some it was reported they never got out of 


town. Be that as it may, I never saw my staff together again.’’'° 


Wallace and Read appear to have got on _ excellently. 
Read wrote an article for the Atlantic Monthly on the excitement 
at Cincinnati (he dignified it with the title “The Siege of Cincin- 
nati’) in which he compared Wallace to Anthony Wayne, to the 
advantage of Wallace.'' Wallace described Read as “the most 
lovable of men,” and Mrs. Wallace touchingly added: “Read used 
to say in a boyish way that was charming, ‘I have fallen in love 
with many a woman, never with but one man—Lew Wallace!’ ” ™* 

Early in 1863 Read went off to join the Army of the Cumber- 
land in Tennessee. He attached himself to the headquarters of the 
commanding general, Rosecrans, to whom he dedicated a new poem 
entitled “The Roll of Honor.” The army was between battles, 
waiting for the end of the spring rains, and Read undertook to 
dispel camp boredom with recitations from his own works. The 
officers assembled one evening in a courthouse, and the poet was 
introduced by. General James A. Garfield, chief of staff of the 
army. General John Beatty recorded his impression of that occa- 
sion in his diary: 

Mr. Read is a small man, and has not sufficient voice to make himself 
heard distinctly in so large a hall. In a parlor his recitations would be 


10 Tbid., 616- 617. 
17. B. Read, ‘‘The a Cincinnati,’ in Atlantic Monthly, XI (1863), 229. 
12 Wallace, op. cit., Il, 
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capital. He read from his own poem, “The Wagoner,” a description of the 
battle of Brandywine. It is possibly a very good representation of that 
battle; but, if so, the battle of Brandywine was very unlike that of Stone 
River. At Brandywine, 1t appears, the generals slashed around among the 
enemy’s infantry with drawn swords, doing most of the hard fighting and 
most of the killing themselves. | did not discover anything of that kind at 
Stone River. It is possible the style went out of fashion before the rebellion 
began. It would, however, be very satisfactory to the rank and file to see 
it restored. Mr. Read said some good things in his lecture, and was well 
applauded ; but, in the main, he was toc ethereal, vapory, and fanciful for the 
most of us leather-heads. When he puts a soldier-boy on the top of a high 
mountain to sing patriotic songs, and bid defiance to King George because 
“Eagle is King,’ we are impréssed with the idea that that soldier could 
have been put to better use; that, in fact, he is entirely out of the line of 
duty. The position assigned him is unnatural, and the modern soldier-boy 
will be apt to conclude that nobody but a simpleton would be likely to wander 
about in solitary places, extemporizing in measured sentences.” 


For obvious reasons, Read, and especially Murdoch—whose voice 
could penetrate the farthest reaches of any hall—always went over 
better with civilian audiences. 


More than a year and a half elapsed before the event occurred 
which furnished the inspiration for Read's greatest success. Like 
Bunker Hill and Valley Forge, Sheridan’s ride has become a sen- 
timental highlight in American history, and we are likely, there- 
fore, to discount it too easily as of small consequence. To do so 
would be an error, for Sheridan’s ride was an outstanding military 
feat which made a deep impression upon the country. It is worth 
while briefly to recount the circumstances. 


The episode had its origins in an inexplicable lapse from 
caution on Sheridan’s part. Although he had beaten Early at 
Opequan and Fisher’s Hill and had devastated the Shenandoah, 
the Confederate leader still had an army in the Valley, and there- 
fore, as Sheridan well knew, vigilance should not have been re- 
laxed. Nevertheless on October 17, 1864, Sheridan went to 
Washington for a conference with Secretary Stanton. He returned 
by special train the same day, detraining at Martinsburg, less than 
forty miles from his army along Cedar Creek. Here, unaccount- 
ably, Sheridan dawdled. He spent the night at Martinsburg, and 


13 John Beatty, Memoirs of a Volunteer, edited by Harvey S. Ford (New York, 
1946), 169-170. 
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by the next night he had gotten only as far as Winchester. At dawn 
on the following morning (October 19), Early’s troops burst out 
of the heavy fog which lay along Cedar Creek and completely sur- 
prised the federal army encamped there. Within a very short 
time the Army of the Shenandoah had been defeated, and large 
numbers of Union soldiers were streaming northward in panic- 
stricken flight. 

Meanwhile Sheridan was sound asleep in Winchester. At 
six o’clock he was awakened by an officer who reported artillery 
firing from the direction of Cedar Creek. Sheridan, however, de- 
cided that it was only skirmishing incident to a routine recon- 
naissance, dismissed the officer, and turned over to go back to sleep. 
But sleep would not come, and after tossing restlessly for a while, 
Sheridan arose and dressed. About this time the orderly officer 
returned with the news that firing could still be heard, and although 
Sheridan continued to believe that nothing serious was under way, 
he nevertheless ordered preparations for departure to be speeded. 


Before nine o’clock Sheridan was in the saddle riding through 
the streets of Winchester, and as he rode he noticed many women 
abroad “who kept shaking their skirts at us and who were other- 
wise markedly insolent in their demeanor.” But he attached “no 
unusual significance” to this phenomenon.'* At the end of the 
town he halted to listen. The steady roar of artillery was now 
unmistakable, and Sheridan needed no further proof, for he could 
tell a battle when he heard it. Misgivings now beset him. Reflect- 
ing upon the conduct of the women, he decided that they must have 
had good news by the grapevine or they would not have acted so. 
As he rode he lowered his head to the saddle in an attempt to in- 
terpret the noise of the battle. The sound was increasing too rap- 
idly, Sheridan thought, to be accounted for by the speed of his own 
progress. The army must be falling back. 


At Mill Creek Sheridan’s escort joined him, and they crossed 
the stream. As they reached the rising ground on the other side 
they were confronted by a scene which was still vividly clear to 
Sheridan many years later. “There burst upon our view,” he 
wrote, “the appalling spectacle of a panic-stricken army—hundreds 


4P, H. Sheridan, Personal Memoirs (2 vols., New York, 1888), II, 72. 
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of slightly wounded men, throngs of others unhurt but utterly de- 
moralized, and baggage-waggons by the score, all pressing to the 
rear in hopeless confusion, telling only too plainly that a disaster 
had occurred at the front.” Sheridan stopped some of these fu- 
gitives, and was assured that “the army was broken up, in full re- 
treat, and that all was lost.’”’ His course, therefore, was clear: “I 
felt that I ought to try now to restore their ranks,”’ Sheridan wrote, 
“or, failing in that, to share their fate because of what they had 
done hitherto.” 1° 


What followed is still well known, even after 82 years. 


And the wave of retreat checked its course there, because 
The sight of the master compelled it to pause. 


The appearance of Sheridan changed a mob of dejected fugitives 
back into a military force of frantically cheering men. Everywhere 
the news that he had returned caused men to turn back to fight 
again. Sheridan did not have far to go, for Early had driven the 
Army of the Shenandoah from Cedar Creek right through Middle- 
town, and the organized Union force which was still facing the 
enemy occupied some rising ground north of the village. From 
Sheridan’s headquarters in Winchester—the Logan residence, now 
the local Elks Club—to this position was only eleven and a half 
miles, and not twenty, as Read had it. At ten-thirty Sheridan was 
on the field, and General Torbert expressed the feelings of everyone 
with his greeting, “My God! I am glad you’ve come.” '® 


Sheridan at once put his staff to work to reorganize the army 
and reform its lines. He himself set about to raise their morale 
by showing himself to the men. It soon became apparent that the 
Confederates were about to make their last attempt to complete 
their victory. Putting his horse over the fence rail barricade be- 
hind which the troops were sheltered, Sheridan rode in front of 
the entire length of the infantry line, hat in hand. When the Con- 
federate assault came, it was easily repulsed. At last, about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, Sheridan delivered his counter-attack. 
The Confederates were swept from the field, and as night fell, 
Early’s army was dissolving in flight, streaming southward in the 


15 Thid., 75-79. 
16 Tbid., 82. 
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dusk with the Union cavalry in hot pursuit. The Valley cam- 
paigns were over forever. 


Cedar Creek was a great victory, and the news of it electrified 
the country. To Sheridan President Lincoln wrote of his “per- 
sonal admiration and gratitude for the months in the Shenandoah 
Valley; and especially for the splendid work of October 19, 
1864." ** Grant ordered a hundred-gun salute of shotted guns to 
be fired into Petersburg, and added: “Turning what bade fair to 
be a disaster into a glorious victory, stamps Sheridan what I always 
thought him, one of the ablest of generals.” And among the minor 
tributes paid to Sheridan was a picture of him as he rode up the 
Valley which appeared on the front page of Harper's Weekly, 
drawn by that popular journal’s chief artist, Thomas Nast. 

On Monday morning, October 31, 1864, a copy of this 
Harper’s Weekly came to the notice of Cyrus Garrett, Read’s 
brother-in-law in Cincinnati. Garrett showed Nast’s drawing to 
Read, with the remark, “Buck, there is a poem in that picture.” 
Murdoch was present, and Garrett elaborated his remarks by sug- 
gesting that Read turn out a poem for the actor to read as his 
performance that night. Naturally the artists protested: Murdoch, 
“I shall not have time to look it over and catch its inner meaning 
and beauties, and besides I am not in the habit of reading a poem 
at night written in the morning”; and Read, “Do you suppose I 
can write a poem to order—just as you would go to Sprague’s and 
order a coat.” Nevertheless, and fortunately for both of them, 
Garrett’s very practical idea prevailed.'* 


Read retired to his room, with instructions that he was not to 
be disturbed “even if the house takes fire,” and set to work. By 
noon it was finished and in Murdoch’s hands. Afterwards a friend 
asked Read if it was true that he took “nothing but a pot of black 
tea” into his room with him when he “evoked the muse for ‘Sher- 
idan’s Ride.’”’ Read denied that he took anything stronger, and 
added, “Let me confess to you a fact: I can do nothing with a pen 
unless I am clear-headed. I know that poem, with its faults, came 
from no inspiration of the bottle. I would like however, to have 
corrected some of those faults, but Bayard Taylor advised me not 


17 Tbid., 91. 
18 Oberholtzer, op. cit., 395. 
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to allow the least change or emendation, but to let it stand as writ- 
ten 9719 

Monday evening was a special occasion, a benefit for Murdoch 
in recognition of his efforts for the cause. ‘‘Pike’s Opera-house 
was radiant,” wrote the Cincinnati Commercial reporter, “with the 


intellect and fashion of Cincinnati. .. . The stage, parquets, dress- 
circle, and balcony, were filled with an audience whose composition 
shed honor upon the occasion. . . . The beautiful interior of the 


house was rendered still more beautiful by a tasteful display of 
flags, each pilaster being gracefully enveloped in one, and clusters 
decking the proscenium and drooping from the flies.” At 8 p. m. 
the mayor arose to introduce the star of the evening. Murdoch 
had given two sons to the Union army—one killed in action, and 
one invalided out of the service—and the actor himself had re- 
sponded to the call for volunteers at the time of Morgan's raid. 
But most important, the mayor concluded, there was “not a Sani- 
tary Commission in the West but has had its stores increased by 
the labors of Mr. Murdoch.” 

Murdoch responded with a poem of Byron’s, Read’s “Drift- 
ing,” a couple of other well-known pieces, and then announced that 
he would read a new work, written that morning. “Sheridan’s 
Ride, a ringing thrilling dramatic production, was then recited, 
as only Murdoch could recite it.’”” Thus the poem was first offered 
to the public from a stage, which seems quite fitting, seeing that it 
was to be declaimed from countless platforms throughout the land 
in the years to come. 





The reception must have been most satisfying to Read. Be- 
fore the poem was half recited, the audience “could no longer con- 
tain itself, and burst into rapturous applause. Peal after peal of 
enthusiasm punctuated the last three glowing verses.’ When it 
was over there were insistent demands for the author, but Read did 
not come forward. There were more recitations that evening at 
Pike’s Opera House, and from the hands of General Joe Hooker, 
Murdoch received a fancy silk flag as a token of admiration. But 
the climax of the evening clearly had passed and “Mr. Read never 
had a more unequivocal success.” *° 
"9 Henry Dudley Teetor, “Origin of ‘Sheridan’s Ride,’’’ in Magazine of Western | 


History, XI (1890), 567-568. 
20 Cincinnati Commercial, November 1, 1864. 
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That same evening the Cincinnati Commercial reporter tried 
to get a copy of “Sheridan’s Ride” for publication in the morning 
paper, but Read told him “it was in the rough,” and refused. A 
week later “‘Sheridan’s Ride” was printed for the first time in the 
New York Tribune of November 8, 1864, and immediately copied 
by other papers, including the Commercial. The following letter 
accompanied the poem : 


To the editor of the New York Tribune: 

Sir: The following magnificient lyric was written by Thomas Buchanan 
Read, to be recited by Mr. Murdoch at a complimentary festival given to 
the latter in Cincinnati on Monday evening, October 31, in acknowledgment 
of his noble contributions for the aid of our sick and wounded soldiers. | 
am endebted to the poet for permission to give to the public through the 
Tribune a poem which deserves to rank with “Young Lochinvar” and 
Browning's “How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix.” 

Bayard Taylor 
New York, Nov. 5, 1864" 


“Sheridan’s Ride” soon outdistanced all the war poems in 
popularity although it had many rivals including at least one on the 
same episode. The latter was written by no less a person than 
Herman Melville and is called “Sheridan at Cedar Creek.” It was 
first published in 1866 in a collection of Melville’s works entitled 
Battle Pieces.** Although shorter than “Sheridan’s Ride,” Mel- 
ville’s poem is similar to it in that it also celebrates Rienzi, the 
horse that Sheridan rode from Winchester to Cedar Creek. But 
there the similarity ends, for in so far as the public was concerned 
“Sheridan’s Ride” never had serious competition. 


“Sheridan’s Ride” brought author and subject together, and a 
friendship developed which was strengthened by additional artistic 
endeavor. From the outset Read was convinced that the “Ride” 
would make as good a subject for painting as for verse, and the 
Union League Club of Philadelphia agreed to purchase such a 
picture if produced. The war having ended, Sheridan and Rienzi 
were free to pose, and Read spent a month at Sheridan’s headquar- 
ters in New Orleans to make his studies. The picture was finished 


21 New York Tribune, November 8, 1864. 
22 Meade Minnegerode, Some Personal Letters of Herman Melville and a Bibliog- 
raphy (New York, 1922), 177-179. 
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in Italy in 1869, and Read considered that “‘it ‘takes the shine’ out 
of anything I have done on canvas.” ** Read also did a bust of 
Sheridan which Crown Prince Humbert of Italy considered so good 
that the royal critic was moved to exclaim “a poet—a painter—a 


sculptor! Ah, gentlemen, I find we have a Michaelangelo in Signor 
Read.” *4 


In 1867 Read returned to Italy, and there remained until near 
the end of his life. In his last years he was often ill, and it is 
hinted that he drank more than was good for him. His final meet- 
ing with Sheridan was in 1870, when the General, after having 
been the American observer with the German armies in the war 
with France, made a tour of Europe and joined Read in Naples. 
An accident in Rome in the fall of 1871, when a carriage in which 
Read was driving upset, left him in a weakened condition, and he 
was ill all winter. - In the spring of 1872 he started for home by 
way of Liverpool. While waiting there for a boat to America he 
caught a cold. After he sailed on April 21 his cold quickly devel- 
oped into pneumonia. When his ship made port at New York, 
Read was taken at once to the Astor House, where he died at eleven 
o'clock on Saturday night, May 11, 1872. 


Excepting only “Sheridan’s Ride” nothing Read ever wrote 
survives today, and when literary historians remember him at all, 
their comments are far from favorable. But Read himself, to 
judge from a letter he wrote shortly before his death, would have 
been indifferent to such criticism: 


I want to tell you now and solemnly that a deep sense of my duty to 
my God, as well as to my fellow man, has gradually been descending upon 
me, and it is to me a source of infinite pleasure that I can look back upon 
all the poetry I have ever written and find it contains no line breathing a 
doubt upon the blessed Trinity and the great redemption of man. When 
I have written my verses I have been alone with my soul and with God, 
and not only dared not lie, but the inspiration of the truth was to me so 
beautiful that unworthy thought dared not obtrude itself upon the page. This 
was entirely owing to the goodness of God, who saw what it was to be, and 
saved me from subsequent mortification and regret.” 


23 Henry C. Townsend, A Memoir of T. Buchanan Read (Philadelphia, 1889), 


4 Tbid., 21. 
2 Teetor, op. cit., 568. 
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When Governor Joseph Benson Foraker of Ohio arrived at 
Chicago on June 16, 1888, to attend the National Republican Con- 
vention, he found his fellow delegates in confusion. Despite the 
Ohio delegation’s commitment to Senator John Sherman by the 
state convention of 1887, there was evidence that certain delegates 
might break their pledge. The well organized Chicago boom for 
James G. Blaine had led these Ohioans to believe that their old 
favorite might secure the nomination. Other Ohio delegates were 
backing a proposal that, if Sherman failed to receive an early 
nomination, the Ohio vote should go to Congressman William 
McKinley or to Governor Foraker. Would-be slate-makers glibly 
predicted “Depew and McKinley,” “Blaine and Foraker,’ and 
“Depew and Foraker.” Lapel buttons of the latter combination 
could be purchased on the Chicago streets.'. The Ohio vote ap- 
peared as uncertain as it had been in 1880 and 1884. 


Governor Foraker himself had been suspected of leading the 
opposition to Sherman since 1887. His rise in Ohio politics had 
been meteoric. His widely acclaimed 1887 Lincoln Day speech 
in New York, his “No rebel flags will-be returned while I am 
governor” statement, his verbal attacks on President Cleveland, 
and his bristling bloody-shirt oratory had won him a place in 
national headlines. Such had been his Ohio following that the 
Sherman adherents had demanded the Senator’s endorsement for 
the Presidency a full year before the national convention. Dur- 
ing the spring of 1888 certain eastern and midwestern newspapers 
played up Foraker’s threat to Sherman, openly prophesying that 


1 Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, June 17, 1888. 
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Foraker would desert the latter at the Chicago convention. The 
Ohio governor, charged the articles, would be a willing candidate 
for the Vice Presidency or the Presidency.” Even after the April 
1888 state convention the Shermanites took little stock in the 
Governor’s statement that he would support the Senator “as long 
as he had a button on his coat.”* Sherman himself had been so con- 
cerned that he had Foraker selected as chairman of the Ohio dele- 
gation in an attempt to be assured of the younger man’s support.‘ 


During May and June the Sherman managers’ distrugt of 
Foraker deepened. With singular transparency they neglected to 
consult the Governor, head of the Ohio delegation, concerning their 
campaign plans. This neglect irritated Foraker. On May 10 he 
complained to his good friend Mark Hanna of Cleveland that he 
was “wholly ignorant as to Mr. Sherman’s plans, wishes, hopes and 
prospects.” ° Hanna quickly realized the dangers in alienating 
such an influential politician as Foraker, and on May 15 wrote 
Sherman suggesting that it would be advisable ‘at least to extend 
an invitation to Governor Foraker” to the approaching Washington 
conference of Sherman managers. Hanna believed that Foraker 
would be unable to attend, yet he did “not think it wise to ignore 
him [Foraker] in making plans for this campaign.”° Sherman 
accepted Hanna’s suggestion and wrote the invitation. Governor 
Foraker, as Hanna had predicted, was unable to accept but assured 
Sherman that he would ‘see Foster and Hanna when they return 
and [would] cooperate with them.” * He had just the day before 
written the Senator that the Blaine movement “seems to be devel- 
- oping so strongly that I am getting somewhat uneasy.” * 


Several days after the Washington meeting of Sherman, 
Hanna, Charles Foster, William McKinley, Charles Butterworth, 
and other Ohio politicians, the Senator wrote Foraker that “‘a great 
many things are said and information communicated from different 
parts of the country which is well for me not to attempt to repeat 
. .. but which it was understood should be communicated to you 


ny 

2 Stories reprinted in ibid., March 11, 1888. 

3 [bid., April 20, 1888. 

4John Sherman to Joseph B. Foraker, January 13, 1888, in Foraker Papers, His- 
torical and Philosophical Society Library, Cincinnati. 

5 Mark Hanna to Foraker, May 10, 1888, in Foraker Papers. 

6 Hanna to Sherman, May 15, 1888, in Sherman Papers, Library of Congress. 

7 Foraker to Sherman, May 17, 1888 (telegram), in Sherman Papers. 

8 Foraker to Sherman, May 16, 1888, in Sherman Papers. 
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by either Hanna or Foster.”® Former Governor Foster wrote 
Foraker that Hanna would make the report. But Hanna failed to 
visit Foraker. By May 25 Foraker complained to Sherman that 
the Cleveland businessman had not yet come to Columbus and that 
it appeared that he would not do so since he had gone on a trip 
West.'® Hanna had written Foraker at length about preparation 
for the delegation headquarters at Chicago but had said nothing 
about convention strategy.'' Neither Hanna nor any other Sher- 
man manager told Foraker about their attempt to deal with Thomas 
C. Platt for the New York vote or with Matthew Quay for the 
Pennsylvania support. Not until early June did he learn that Gen- 
eral D. H. Hastings of Pennsylvania would make Sherman’s nomi- 
nating speech and that he, as leader of the Ohio delegation, would 
deliver the seconding speech. Foraker was definitely piqued by 
this preconvention treatment." 


Although not an avowed candidate, James G. Blaine domi- 
nated the Republican National Convention at Chicago, June 19 to 
25, 1888. The personal magnetism of the ‘““Plumed Knight” stili 
fired the imagination of thousands. The possibility of a Blaine 
stampede hung pall-like over the convention and presented a con- 
stant concern for political managers.'* Despite his several state- 
ments to the contrary, Blaine was a candidate. Sherman was the 
strongest admitted candidate, having Ohio, most of Pennsylvania, 
and the South pledged to him. No other states, however, seemed 
willing to favor him. Other leading aspirants were Benjamin Har- 
rison of Indiana, Russell A. Alger of Michigan, Walter Gresham 
of Illinois, William B. Allison of Iowa, and Chauncey M. Depew 
of New York. William T. Sherman was mentioned by a few. 
In such a field a dark horse might expect a chance. 


On the first day of the convention, June 19; Foraker openly 
became suspected of political ambitions. With certain Ohio dele- 
gates he believed that Hanna was proceeding on the theory, with or 
without Sherman’s approval, that if Sherman’s chances ran out, the 
Shermanites would switch to McKinley. With this in mind Foraker 


® Sherman to Foraker, May 21, 1888, in Foraker Papers. 

10 Foraker to Sherman, May 25, 1888, in Sherman Papers. 

11 Hanna to Foraker, May 24, 1888, in Foraker Papers. 

12 Joseph Benson Foraker, Notes of a Busy Life (2 vols., Cincinnati, 1916), 336- 
339, 


13 David S. Muzzey, James G. Blaine (New York, 1934), 375. 
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sought to determine Hanna’s strength in the Ohio delegation. A 
check of Hanna’s plans revealed that he intended to have Amos 
Townshend of Cleveland chosen as national committeeman. For- 
aker decided to contest this selection because Townsend was a 
staunch Sherman adherent and was reported to have called Foraker 
“a weak, dizzy-headed man.” Foraker selected A. L. Conger of 
Akron as his choice for the position. A preliminary poll of the 
Ohio delegation disclosed 31 members for Conger and 15 for 
Townshend. Hanna decided against an official count and permit- 
ted Conger to be chosen without contest. Hanna said “some un- 
kind things” following this episode." 

That same evening the Sherman-Hanna faction became even 
more annoyed with Foraker. During the evening’s festivities, the 
Foraker Club of Columbus deliberately left the procession of clubs 
serenading the Sherman headquarters and made an independent 
tour. Five hundred strong, the smartly uniformed club members, 
carrying banners and flags, jammed the downtown Chicago streets 
shouting their choice: some for Sherman but mostly for Foraker. 
The club serenaded all the prominent political leaders. After his 
extended serenade, Foraker made a short speech, concluding with 
a call for three cheers for Sherman.'® This musical escapade of 
the club was promptly reported to Sherman in Washington.’® 

Increasing the Sherman-Hanna group’s suspicions of For- 
aker’s ambitions was his convention speech of June 20. While 
waiting for the credentials committee to make its report, several 
well-known orators were called upon for speeches. The delegates 
wanted entertainment! Cries for Foraker rang out insistently but 
he refused. Then a formal motion for a speech by the fiery Ohio 
governor was made and adopted. Foraker’s piquant words were 
popular with the great audience. With glowing phrases he re- 
viewed standpat Republican doctrines. His partisan attacks on 
President Cleveland appealed enormously to the assembled dele- 
gates; each barb at Cleveland’s unpopular actions brought forth 
tremendous cheers and applause. As in his bloody-shirt orations, 
Foraker knew what thé crowd wanted and gave it to them. “He 
fixed the convention,’ commented the Cincinnati Commercial Ga- 

4 Foraker, Notes, I, 345-346. 


Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, Tune 20, 1888. 
16 Green R. Raum to Sherman, June 20, 1888 (telegram), in Sherman Papers. 
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sette,\* while the Chicago Tribune observed that the speech made 
“Governor Foraker the favorite of the convention,” adding that 
“many incline to the belief that a younger Blaine is in the Repub- 
lican party.” '* 


That evening Foraker was blamed for the division in the Ohio 
delegation over the credentials of the West Virginia delegates. The 
Governor, the Sherman managers contended, planned to speak 
against General Malone, the West Virginian pledged to Sherman. 
Hanna, however, persuaded Foraker not to speak, although he 
could not prevent the latter from leading the Ohio Blaine group 
to H. A. Wise, long a Blaine adherent in West Virginia. In re- 
porting Foraker’s actions to Sherman, Hanna and the others com- 
plained that they had been forced to grant concessions to the Ohio 
Blaine group because of the Governor. A. C. Thompson and 
Charles Grosvenor further reported that Foraker had set up his 
own headquarters on the hotel floor above the Sherman rooms and 
had never cooperated but had obstructed all moves.’® 


On the third day of the convention, June 21, the roll of states 
was called for the presentation of candidates. Joseph R. Hawley 
of Connecticut, the first nominee, received little enthusiasm. Walter 
Gresham, Benjamin Harrison, William Allison, Russell A. Alger 
and Chauncey M. Depew were all placed in nomination. Then in 
response to the Ohio call, General D. H. Hastings of Pennsylvania 
took the platform and with spread-eagle eloquence presented the 
name of John Sherman. The convention broke out in a great burst 
of cheers, songs, and noise. The Ohio Senator appeared to be the 
convention favorite. 

Amid this storm of applause Foraker strode to the platform 
to second the Sherman nomination. Just as he reached the stand 
a huge floral piece several feet high and half a foot thick was placed 
at the speaker’s rostrum. In red flowers upon a white background 
blazed forth the famous dispatch of the Cleveland battleflag epi- 
sode: ‘No rebel flags will be returned while I am governor.” 
Many in the audience could not see and cried out, “Turn it around, 





17 Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, June 21, 1888. 
18 Chicago Tribune, June 21, 1888, in Foraker Scrapbook, Historical and Philo- 


sophical Society Library, Cincinnati. 
1 Green R. Raum to Sherman, June 20, 1888 (telegram); A. C. Thompson and 
(harles Grosvenor to Sherman, June 21, 1888 (telegram), in Sherman Papers. 
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turn it around.” An uproar amounting to a small riot developed. 
A total and disagreeable surprise, the floral tribute was the gift of 
two politically inept Chicago women whose brother Foraker had 
pardoned a year before at the request of former Governor Foster. 
Visibly embarrassed, Foraker had the display cleared away before 
beginning his speech. His words were as arresting as his floral 
introduction. Studded with provocative phrases, his magnetic ad- 
dress “wrought the vast throng to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 
The crowd had been bursting with it for two days. Foraker re- 
moved the pressure.” Climaxing his oration was a rhetorical out- 
burst that if the Democrats had chosen the red bandana for their 
banner, then the Republicans would carry the American flag. Thou- 
sands of American flags were thrown into the air, men jumped on 
tables and chairs, and everyone cheered and screamed. The din 
was deafening. After ten minutes the hilarious demonstration took 
song form in “Marching through Georgia.” Foraker’s electrifying 
speech and the “old snuff rag’’ (as one reporter phrased it), made 
dramatic eulogy for Sherman—and for Foraker.*° 


Foraker promptly was accused of launching a boom for him- 
self. The vote for the committeeman, the Columbus Foraker Club 
serenade, the floral display, and now the dramatic flag speech 
caused Sherman’s managers to doubt more than ever his trust- 
worthiness. This was too much attention for an unannounced 
candidate. Sherman’s lieutenants reporting the day’s events to the 
Senator castigated Foraker and described him as a man “wild with 
ambition.” *! ; 


The first ballot, taken June 22, proved a tremendous disap- 
pointment to the Sherman cohorts. He received only 229 out of 
416 votes necessary for nomination. Hanna had confidently pre- 
dicted 300; Foraker liad estimated 360. But most discouraging 
was the distribution: outside of Ohio and Pennsylvania, virtually 
all Sherman’s support came from the South. An increase from 
Pennsylvania under the direction of Quay was anticipated on the 
second ballot, but any other change was doubtful.*? Many of the 
southern votes were not dependable because they were regarded as 


20 sears Commercial Gazette, June 22, 1888. 

21 . Hedges to Sherman, June 20, 1888 (telegram); Grosvenor to Sherman, 
June 21, vase" (telegram), in Sherman Papers. 

22 Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, June 23, 1888. 
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“bought.” Both the Sherman and Alger managers had transported 
Negroes to southern state conventions and then to Chicago in an 
effort to obtain these votes. During the first days of the conven- 
tion these Negroes sold their extra admission tickets at high prices 
in exchange for their votes. After the convention Governor For- 
aker asserted that Hanna’s purchase of the southern tickets was 
one of the causes for his break with the Cleveland businessman- 
politician.** 


Sherman gained 20 votes on the second ballot, acquiring a 
total of 249. On the third his vote dropped to 244. Alger re- 
ceived 122; Harrison 94; Depew 91; Allison 88; and Blaine 5. 
After this vote Depew withdrew his name, and it was understood 
that his pledges would go to Harrison. The Sherman managers 
telegraphed to the Senator for instructions—“Quick.” *4 Hanna 
reported ‘“‘too much Blaine talk for comfort,” and expressed fear 
that if a break occurred, the Foraker group would go to Blaine.** 
A motion to adjourn until Saturday morning was carried, and the 
delegation managers retired to mobilize their forces. Hope of 
nominating Sherman dimmed in the Ohio delegation, but at a meet- 
ing it was agreed to stand by him until some member requested a 
poll.*° Strong pressure was put on the Ohioans by the Blaine and 
Harrison men. In other delegation conferences, certain delegates, 
hoping to forestall the Harrison movement, discussed plans to 
nominate a dark horse, frequently mentioning McKinley and For- 
aker. Blaine’s small vote was due to an attempt by the Blaine 
men to scatter the vote so that the ‘‘Plumed Possum of Kennebeck”’ 
might stampede the convention after the third ballot. 


Late on the twenty-second Foraker telegraphed Sherman that 
he had arranged a midnight meeting with Gresham and Allison in 
an effort to obtain their support. Then, obviously attempting to 
scotch the reports that he knew the Sherman men were sending 
their leader, he added: 


[I] may get mention by anybody for anything ... but... it will be 


23 Foraker, Notes, I, 393-394. 
** Hanna to Sherman, June 22, 1888 (telegram); A. E. Bateman to Sherman, 
June 22, 1888 (telegram), in Sherman Papers. 
2> Hanna to Sherman, June 22, 1888 (telegram), in Sherman Papers. 
26 Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, June 22, 1888 
27 A. M. Jones to Sherman, June 22, 1888 (telegram), in Sherman Papers. 
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without my consent or approval and if I should be nominated for either place 
it will be declined unless you should request me to accept.” 


The fourth ballot, taken Saturday morning, June 23, revealed 
Harrison’s gains. He received 216 votes, Sherman but 235. When 
Connecticut was called on this ballot, one of her delegates voted 
for McKinley. Immediately McKinley arose and addressed the 
convention, stating that he would not accept any votes because he 
was pledged to Sherman. His simple but effective speech won 
him a host of admirers and unquestionably vitalized Hanna’s un- 
dercover McKinley boom.”° 


Then the story that Blaine would be a candidate on the fifth 
ballot swept through the convention. A recess until four o’clock 
was called. Of unknown origin the Blaine rumor had an electric 
effect on the Ohio delegates. Believing that Sherman could not be 
nominated now, many of them voted that if by the time Ohio was 
called on the next ballot it should appear that Blaine would be 
nominated, they would demand the right to vote for him. For- 
aker, as chairman of the delegation, sanctioned the decision and 
planned to vote for Blaine himself. He did, however, caution the 
delegates not to “break” for Blaine until the last minute—the 
break, he advised, could be made at any time.*” But the break did 
not come, for at four o’clock the convention was adjourned by the 
Blaine men until Monday morning. At a brief delegation meeting 
after adjournment it was voted to defer action until Monday. 
Saturday night and Sunday were left to intrigue and bargaining as 
the political managers marshaled their forces. 


Late Saturday afternoon Governor Foraker made an an- 
nouncement which startled his fellow delegates. Carried by the 
Associated Press, his statement ran as follows: 


I have been faithful and true to Mr. Sherman. I have strained every 
nerve in his behalf and stood by him until I feel the case is hopeless, I can- 
not be accused of unfaithfulness or treachery under these circumstances. 
Now, I believe, I have honorably been absolved and am for Blaine hence- 
forth. I shall vote for him next Monday and the main part of the Ohio 
delegation will vote with me, if at all. I believe I should try to represent 

*8 Foraker to Sherman, June 22, 1888 Co), in Sherman Papers. 

29 Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, June 22, 


30 John‘ Little to Foraker, June 24, 1888 Cohen Little to Sherman, June 
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faithfully the sentiment of the delegation and I am trying to do so. I do 
not believe there is any chance for Sherman’s nomination. That fact is 
patent to everyone, and therefor I look for the next man to win, and | 
believe Mr. Blaine is the only man left to us.” 


Shocked surprise greeted Foraker’s statement. Cries of 
treachery were spread wholesale. Many claimed that they had ex- 
pected Foraker’s unfaithfulness all during the preconvention pe- 
riod. Especially was Foraker condemned because Blaine had al- 
ready twice declined to run; supporting Blaine was interpreted as 
actually his own bid for the Vice Presidency or the Presidency. 
Curiously enough, Foraker, on Sunday, June 24, publicly denied 
having made the statement. 

Foraker’s determination to go to Blaine stemmed from many 
sources. First of all, during the Saturday recess he had been ap- 
proached with the offer of the Vice Presidency by the Blaine man- 
agers who realized the Ohio Governor's political stature as well as 
his influence in the Ohio delegation. If Foraker would accept, 
much of Sherman's strength would go to Blaine. But Foraker 
declined the offer, because Sherman would not give his approval. 
Furthermore Foraker was piqued by the Ohio McKinley boom, 
and to come out for Blaine would injure McKinley’s chances. Un- 
questionably too, Foraker was nettled by not having heard from 
Sherman regarding the seconding speech. Even Sherman in Wash- 
ington knew that Foraker had been offended. Hanna had failed to 
convey Sherman’s appreciation to the Governor, for it was Sher- 
man’s intention that Hanna should do the honors.** Foraker must 
have wondered why “John couldn’t speak for himself.” Finally, 
should Blaine decline, Foraker’s own chances for the Presidency 
might have materialized. He had presidential aspirations, and 
there was always the possibility that Sherman might release him. 
He later claimed he had documentary evidence showing that he 
could have had considerable support on the first ballot.** Foraker’s 
popularity was attested to by a poll of the Ohio delegation taken 
on Saturday afternoon which disclosed that Foraker would receive 
38 votes and McKinley 8 


31 Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, June 24, 1888. 
32 A, M. Jones to Sherman, June 23, 1888 (telegram), in Sherman Papers; 
Sherman to Foraker, June 24, 1888 (telegram ), in Foraker Papers. 
33 Foraker to Murat Halstead, July 2, 1888,*in Halstead Papers, in possession of 
Mrs. Jesse Clark, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Foraker’s announcement and the known feeling of the Ohio 
delegation loosed an avalanche of telegrams to Sherman. The 
venerable Senator had been apprised of every move by Hanna, 
Murat Halstead, A. M. Jones, George F. Hoar, and others. Hal- 
stead summed up the situation late Saturday: 

The Ohio delegation is already broken. The governor goes next ballot 
for Blaine. He thinks you have no chance left... . The friends of Blaine 
claim the Alger vote solid and indications are that the Blaine movement will 
succeed. They are claiming everything and holding the support they have 
given you calls for support in return. 

Blaine will certainly be nominated unless the movement can be checked 
by placing McKinley in nomination and concentrating the anti-Blaine forces. 
Can we afford to lose the opportunity of securing a nomination for the 
State? Give us the word and we believe we can pull McKinley through. 
In my judgment the question is coming on the next ballot between Blaine 
and McKinley.” 


Hoar telegraphed Sherman to the same effect. Hanna tele- 
graphed on Sunday that all was lost, begging Sherman to save 
the party from “the Blaine lunatics” by declaring for McKinley. 
He further complained that Foraker was unwilling to vote for 
McKinley.** Sherman sent his answer to Hanna: 


Let my name stand. I prefer defeat to retreat. I have no right to 


say that Foraker should not vote for McKinley as against Blaine. .. . I 
like McKinley but such a movement would be unjust to others, and as I 
view it, a breach of implicit faith. ... Stand to your position and fall, if 


need be, with honor. I understand Foraker thinks I am under obligation to 
support Blaine. This is totally unfounded. I am grateful to Foraker and 
the rest but not to Blaine. His course has been deceptive and I think dis- 
honorable.” 


Meanwhile Hanna had informed Sherman of more alleged 
Foraker treachery. Although the “report” is of dubious authen- 
ticity because of Foraker’s known switch to Blaine, Hanna’s ac- 
count of it is interesting: 


A report has just come to me that Foraker’s agent attended a caucus 
of Alger’s friends and told them he could get 40 votes from Ohio. We have 
known of this sentiment but could hardly believe it. What can we accom- 
plish on combination with such conditions inside our lines.” 

*4 Halstead to Sherman,-June 23, 1888 (telegram), in Sherman Papers. 

* Hanna to Sherman, June 23, 1888 (telegram), in Sherman Papers. 
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If it had been broached earlier, the report of Foraker’s interest in 
Alger might have been credible. On Saturday Foraker was a de- 
clared Blaine man. 


Late Sunday the scene shifted. A telegram was received from 
Blaine asking that his Paris letter in which he had declined can- 
didacy be respected. Immediately there was a scramble to com- 
mit the Blaine men. The New York delegation voted to support 
Sherman if the Indiana delegation could not secure Harrison a 
large gain by Monday. Hanna worked furiously to give Sherman 
a last chance. Then Foraker, on hearing of Blaine’s refusal to run, 
announced that he would stand by Sherman and that the Ohio 
delegation would go with him. A press poll late Sunday substan- 
tiated this: 45 votes for Sherman and one for Harrison (pledged 
by a soldier who had fought under Harrison).** 


Two o'clock Monday morning, June 25, Foraker was 
awakened by his secretary, Charles L. Kurtz, with a delegation of 
Blaine men headed by Stephen B. Elkins and Samuel Fessenden. 
They told him that the entire Blaine strength including New York 
would be thrown to him if he would accept the nomination. The 
majority of Blaine’s friends, they related, favored Foraker over 
anyone else and with his consent he would be “nominated without 
fail and without difficulty on the first or second ballot Monday.” 
Foraker thanked the Blaine men but firmly stood by Sherman, say- 
ing that he would not accept nomination unless the Senator with- 
drew first and specifically asked Foraker to become a candidate. 
Foraker closed the interview by asserting that he could prevent his 
nomination—he did not wish to be placed in a position similar to 
Garfield’s in 1880. This account of the offer of Blaine support was 
first recounted in 1896 by Senator Elkins and Fessenden upon 
publication of Sherman’s Recollections. Fessenden closed his 
statement: “The lines were at once closed for Harrison and he 
was nominated easily and promptly, just as Foraker would have 
been had he chosen to become a candidate himself.” ** It is difficult 
to see how, if Foraker had accepted the Blaine support, he could 
have been nominated. Harrison had received 219 votes on Satur- 
day ; of these, 58 were from New York. That Foraker could have 


38 Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, June 25, 1888. 
88 Foraker, Notes, I, 368-372. 
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obtained these votes—and the other 24 New York votes—is doubt- 
ful since he had offended certain New Yorkers by his slurring re- 
marks toward Chauncey M. Depew and Senator Hiscock in his 
seconding speech for Sherman. Moreover Foraker’s “desertation”’ 
of Sherman on Saturday afternoon ha¢ displeased many delegates, 
and they would not vote for him. 


On Monday, June 25, Harrison obtained 231 votes on the 
sixth ballot and 544 on the eighth. The Indiana delegation had 
garnered enough votes to influence the entire New York group, 
and the others followed.’ Five delegates continued to vote for 
Blaine, and four for McKinley. . 


Foraker’s actions at the Chicago convention were sharply 
criticized during the months that followed. His temporary bolt 
from Sherman, his slurs at Depew and Hiscock, and his suspected 
bid for the Presidency elicited caustic comment from his political 
opponents. The Ohio press daily debated whether Foraker was 
or was not responsible for Sherman’s defeat. Foraker ably pre- 
sented his position in his July 2 speech at Springfield, although 
he failed to comment on his surprising June 23 declaration for 
Blaine. Accompanying his public defense was a thinly veiled at- 
tack on Hanna and his confreres whom he accused of actively 
working for a McKinley boom. Foraker was determined to 
present his case because he was angered by the newspaper, accounts 
that Sherman was “suspending judgment” on his conduct at the 
convention.*° He wrote Halstead after this attack: “If he pre- 
sumes to question my integrity, I will make more music for him 
so quick and strong that he and those who engineered the infa- 
mous features of his case in the back rooms of the Grand Hotel 
will wish they had never heard of the Convention of ’88.’’*" 
Foraker obviously was referring to the purchase of the southern 
tickets by Hanna. Several weeks after the convention Foraker 
saw Sherman “in a truly broken and pitiable plight.” The Senator 
protested that he had not considered “suspending judgment.’’*? 


Murat Halstead, influential publisher of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Gazette and a staunch friend of Foraker’s, reviewed at 
40 Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, July 3, 1888. 


41 Foraker to Halstead, July 2, 1888, in Halstead Papers. 
42 Foraker to Asa Bushnell, July 7, 1888, in Foraker Papers. 
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length the 1888 convention on June 30 and on later occasions. 
Halstead defended Foraker’s course although he regretted the 
latter’s temporary bolt to Blaine. The Cincinnati editor main- 
tained that Foraker’s announcement was merely recognition of a 
fact—certainly it was not a secret that Sherman was through. 
Foraker had preferred Blaine as his next choice while Halstead 
had chosen McKinley. Halstead further stated that the Gov- 
ernor undoubtedly had considered himself a dark horse because 
of the urgings of his friends. He agreed with other political 
observers that there were just too many politically ambitious Ohio 
men at the convention: Sherman, McKinley, Foraker—even 
Harrison had been born in Ohio. 


Sherman’s failure to be nominated stemmed from other rea- 
sons than Foraker’s alleged treachery: his personal aloofness, the 
hostility of Platt and the New Yorkers, the antagonisms of the 
Stalwart element of the party, and the opposition of the rail- 
roads. Sherman himself believed that he lost out through a 
“corrupt bargain” between Platt and Harrison. 


Early in 1889 when Foraker’s name was being considered for 
a Harrison cabinet position and for gubernatorial renomination, 
the convention story was re-examined at length. Richard Smith 
of the Cincinnati Commercial, one of Foraker’s most consist- 
ent opponents, initiated the revival by attacking Foraker for his 
alleged treachery to Sherman, and demanded that Foraker should 
not be allowed to run again for governor.*® Smith made much of 
Foraker’s denials, especially those proffered in his July 2, 1888, 
speech, and he published the entire story of the circumstances 
surrounding the issuance of Foraker’s June 23 statement in which 
he forsook Sherman. This account was written By John C. 
Eckles, the Associated Press reporter who had_ interviewed 
Foraker at Chicago that Saturday afternoon. The Governor, 
related Eckles, said that he had a “tip” that Murat Halstead had 
received a telegram from Senator Sherman requesting withdrawal 
of the latter’s name, and that it was this “tip” which led Foraker 
to declare for Blaine. At Foraker’s request, Eckles did not re- 
port the “tip” in his article. Before writing up the interview, 


43 Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, February 26, 1889. 
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Eckles sought to verify the rumor of Sherman’s decision to re- 
tire through Halstead. The Cincinnati editor, roused from his 
hotel bed, denied having received such a telegram. On Sunday 
Eckles was surprised to learn that Foraker had denied having 
been interviewed and having declared for Blaine.** 


In a long open letter to Halstead, Foraker reviewed his course 
at Chicago. He admitted talking to Eckles but averred that it was 
not a “formal” interview. He asserted that he had never denied 
having a conversation with the reporter. Further he contended 
that Halstead himself had recognized that Sherman’s chances were 
through, and as evidence submitted the editor’s June 23 telegram. 
He did not mention the “tip.” Halstead’s signed editorial of 
February 27 disclosed that there had been a misunderstanding be- 
tween himself and the Governor. Halstead stated his belief that 
Foraker, on June 23, when Sherman’s hopes were fading, had said 
“a good word for McKinley.” Instead Foraker had meant that he 
would support Blaine. Unquestionably Halstead had misunder- 
stood Foraker because the latter before the convention agreed 
that “McKinley must be thought of when the last button is gone 
from Sherman’s coat.’** Halstead concluded his editorial with 
a denunciation of Foraker’s “friends’—those Ohioans who be- 
lieved him to be “The Young Man of Destiny.” 


Governor Foraker’s independent course at the Republican 
National Convention of 1888 had far-reaching consequences in 
Ohio politics. His thinly veiled opposition to Sherman’s candidacy 
and his impetuous declaration for Blaine split the party into two 
factions, one of which he directed while Mark Hanna headed the 
other. Their friendship ended abruptly and quickly became trans- 
formed into an enmity which frequently flared into open warfare. 
For over sixteen years they struggled for party control; only 
after the nominations had been made did they join forces for party 
“peace and harmony.” Despite Hanna’s power in national poli- 
tics following McKinley’s election to the Presidency, the contest 
continued in full force. Only the death of Hanna in 1904 brought 
an end to this phase of Ohio Republican factionalism. 


44 Ibid., February 26, 1889. 
45 Foraker to Halstead, oo 11, 1888, in Halstead Papers. 








KOSSUTH COMES TO CLEVELAND 


by Anpor M. LEFFLER 


Pastor, First Hungarian Lutheran Church, Cleveland 


At Cleveland’s University Circle stands the unpretentious 
statue of Louis Kossuth, Hungarian patriot. It is one of the 
many thousands of typical nineteenth-century creations found in 
public gardens in almost any city of the Old World. Indeed, this 
statue was shipped from Hungary and is the exact replica of the 
one standing in a public garden at Nagy Szalonta.t It was a 
gift to the city in 1902 by Clevelanders of Hungarian descent, 
commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of Kossuth’s visit to Cleve- 
land. Originally the statue was to be erected on Public Square 
and only because of nationality jealousies* did the official city 
government reluctantly change this first location. Even then, the 
city reserved for itself the right to remove it some day to a 
court of honor. 

The importance attached to the statue of Louis Kossuth by 
Clevelanders at the turn of the century was well merited. There 
are few public monuments in Cleveland which are so intimately 
connected with the city’s cultural past. Even today, it plays an 
important part in the life of the large Cleveland Hungarian colony. 
On Hungarian “Independence Day,” usually celebrated on the 
Sunday nearest to the Ides of March, thousands of Cleveland 
Hungarians gather around it to rededicate themselves to the demo- 
cratic principles propagated by Louis Kossuth, principles which 
are identical with the spirit of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. The New England 
settlers of the city of Cleveland almost a hundred years ago were 
deeply impressed by those same principles when Kossuth was the 
honored guest of their city. 


Kossuth, to whose memory and honor the administration of 





1 Géza Kende, Magyarok Amerikdhan 2 vols., Cleveland, 1927), II, 218. 
2 Cleveland Plain Dealer, August 1, 1902. 
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Mayor Tom L. Johnson was willing to devote a part of Cleve- 
land’s busy Public Square, had a romantic career. He was born 
in 1802 at Monok, Zemplén County. His father was a minor 
official on the large estate of Baron Andrassy. Baptized a 
Lutheran, Kossuth became acquainted early with the Bible and 
learned to respect the dignity of the individual. He studied law 
at Sarospatak where he showed remarkable mental powers by 
memorizing the whole system of “Corpus Juris Hungarici.”* As 
a result of his published reports on the proceedings of the Hun- 
garian Diet of 1832-36, he was apprehended by the Austrian gov- 
ernment and sentenced to four years of imprisonment in 1837. 
Ife spent three years in prison where he studied English from the 
Bible, Shakespeare, and Johnson’s Dictionary. On popular in- 
sistence he was released in 1840, and became editor of the first 
Hungarian daily, the Pesti Hirlap. The Budapest Revolt of 
March 15, 1848, of which he was one of the leaders, led to the 
declaration of Hungarian independence. In the newly formed 
Hungarian government, he became minister of finance; and when 
Emperor Ferdinand V repudiated the new government, he was 
elected governor of Hungary. He- headed the short-lived Hun- 
garian Republic until it was evident that the national army could 
not stand against the overwhelming Russian forces sent by the 
Czar to save the Austrian Empire. In August 1849 Kossuth fled 
to Turkey, where he was interned at Kutayia as a political pris- 
oner. At this point America took a hand in his future. 


The popular demand that Kossuth be invited to America as 
the “nation’s guest,” originated in the State of Ohio. The Rev- 
erend Benjamin Franklin Tefft, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
being irritated by the false propaganda of the Austrian govern- 
ment, and having been educated in European politics by an Italian 
revolutionary, one Signore Alvanola, took it upon himself to en- 
lighten his fellow citizens as to “the motives and conduct of that 
great and true man,” and to call their attention “to his condition 
as a prisoner, that something might be done for his release.” * 
Tefft’s protest produced unexpected results. A lecture he gave 
before the New England Society of Cincinnati was repeated not 


3 Joseph Sérkdny, Kossuth Lajos élete és egyénisége (Cegléd, Hungary, 1937), 4. 
4 Benjamin F. Tefft, Hungary and Kossuth (Philadelphia, 1852), 7. 
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only in that city but also in Springfield and before the legislature 
at Columbus as well. Tefft’s agitation, together with strong Kos- 
suth sentiment throughout the states, culminated in a resolution 
passed by both houses of Congress to the effect that Kossuth be 
invited to the United States as the “guest of the nation.” 


At the news of the unexpected American interest in the fate 
of the Hungarian revolutionary leader and his followers, Kossuth’s 
popularity in Europe grew to new heights. With Hungary’s revolt 
crushed, the last hope of European republicanism was gone, but 
now there was renewed hope. The great republic of America 
took interest in Kossuth. He was on his way on an American 
warship to England and to the United States. The unprecedented 
public enthusiasm in England, the news of demonstrations in 
Italy, 'rance, Portugal, Belgium, and Sweden convinced him of 
the unbelievable: he was the leader of European republicanism. 
Mazzini, Ledru-Rollin, and the German “forty-eighters” were 
looking to him for leadership. Addressing the people at Man- 
chester, England, he pointed to the only way democracy could 
again enter the continent of Europe: 


Your glorious destiny is to offer by your hand the support of the pub- 
lic opinion of England to the United States, for the purpose of union in the 
policy of both countries in respect to Europe. That union, I say with a per- 
fect conviction, would be the turning point in the destinies of Europe and 
mankind; it would be the victory of the principle of freedom, because, the 
United States and England united, they will not, and they cannot, side but 
with freedom.’ 


Kossuth came to America to convince the nation of the neces- 
sity for this policy. He made one mistake. He did not foresee 
that America first had to solve the slavery problem before it could 
venture abroad. 


It was the ever growing slavery issue which defeated Kos- 
suth’s real purpose in America. The abolitionist movement had 
traveled a long way since the establishment of Congregationalist 
Oberlin. The Fugitive Slave Law, passed by the same Congress 
which invited Kossuth, proved to be political dynamite. Upon the 


> Pfhineas] C. Headley, The Life of Louis Kossuth . . . (Auburn, New York, 
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news of Kossuth’s coming to America, an abolitionist Speaker 
at Syracuse said : 


A nation in chains, and talk of sympathy with the Hungarians, and 
of sending a ship to bring to the shores of this country Kossuth! Why, if 
Kossuth be a consistent man, instead of bandying compliments with Cass, he 
would send him words that would scorch his very soul, and say, “If you 
have sympathy to spare, pour it over 3,000,000 of chattel slaves in your 


midst! . . . If you, Lewis Cass, or you, Millard Fillmore, or you Daniel 
Webster, have a superfluity of sympathy, send it Southward, and let it con- 
sole 3,000,000 of Americans in bonds!” ... If he be a patriot a lover of 


liberty, whether he fly from the banks of Danube, the Seine, or the Tiber, 
let him go to New England, and find a home with the persecuted and ma- 
ligned abolitionists of the country.® 


The Garrison group of Abolitionists‘ became his bitter enemy 
and remained hostile to the very end. They called his aloofness 
from the slavery question “craven and time serving conduct.” * 
The deep South, which preached the “Greek-democracy” ideal of 
Calhoun, was equally hostile to him. But Ohio and the Middle 
West received Kossuth well. His reception in Cleveland between 
January 31 and February 4, 1852, was a testimony of the citizenry 
of the Western Reserve to their firm belief im the cosmopolitan 
political aspirations of American democracy. Governor Woods at 
the meeting of the State Hungarian Association on February 17, 
1852, at City Hall, Columbus, expressed the sentiment of the 
Ohioans : 


Thus it appears that there is a combined effort in continental Europe 
to over throw all free and liberal institutions. This accomplished, what next? 
—The efforts of tyrants will be directed to our institutions. It will be their 
aim to break us down. Must we not prevent this event—peaceably if we 
can—forcibly if we must (applause). No power will prevail with tyrants 
and usurpers but the power of gunpowder or steel— (applause) .° 


Kossuth understood this romantic thought in American national- 
ism, and at his magic oratory America became once more vividly 
conscious of its national unity and international destiny before 
the outbreak of the “irrepressible conflict.” He was aware of the 


6 Letter to Louis Kossuth (Boston, 1552), 107ff. 

7 Francis and Theresia Pulszky, White Red lack (3 vols., London, 1853), I, 
8 Letter to Louis Kossuth, 105. 

® Ohio Statesman (Columbus), n.s., IV, 16. 
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fact that America possessed in its nationalism this, “the most vital 
and enduring legacy of the eighteenth century.” '° 


At the time of Kossuth’s visit, Cleveland was already the 
chief city of the Western Reserve. Great developments have 
taken place since that memorable day when the “Rev. Manasseh 
Cutler of Ipswich, Mass. seconded the passage of the Great Ordi- 
nance of 1787 which made possible the Northwest freesoil terri- 
tory.”"! The State of Ohio had already completed its early stage 
as ‘‘a melting-pot” for the Puritan, Quaker, and Cavalier “immi- 
grants” who flocked from Connecticut, New Jersey, and Virginia. 
But since the Western Reserve was given as a special concession 
to Connecticut for those of her citizens who were entitled to land 
bonuses from the government,'? it is not surprising to find that 
even in 1852 Mrs. Theresia Pulszky, the wife of Kossuth’s secre- 
tary, was impressed by the Puritan character of Cleveland. She 
wrote in her diary: 


Our friend Mr. Vaughan, the editor of the “True Democrat,” had 
conducted all the arrangements in the most admirable way. But his task 
was comparatively easy, as the population of Cleveland consists principally 
of New Englanders, with whom the love of order is made innate.” 


Suggesting even more forcefully the Puritan origin of Cleveland’s 
population were the remarks of the Reverend Samuel C. Aiken 
in one of his evidently popular sermons: “Those who attend the 
theater encourage and support a criminal Institution,” '* and “the 
unavoidable tendency of the theater, is to dissipate the mind and 


99:15 


ti» demoralize society. 


By the 1850’s there was a large group of Irish immigrants in 
the city who were tactfully noted by Kossuth in his speech at the 
Melodeon praising their love of liberty. This flattery was timely 
and diplomatic, especially since the Bishop of Pittsburgh had just 
then accused Kossuth of being a socialist and an enemy of the 
Catholic Church. There was also a small band of German immi- 
grants in the city. Their leader, a Mr. Kaylish, in a German 
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address at the Melodeon, pledged their “means” and their willing- 
ness to fight for the liberation of the “Fatherland.” These Ger- 
mans were newcomers in Cleveland, and their presence evoked 
this interesting remark in Mrs. Pulszky’s diary: 


I had an interesting conversation with a German resident of Cleveland, 
who, though already a citizen of America, was not yet Americanised. He 
remarked, that, sooner or later, all the Germans coming to the United States 
lose their nationality. I told him that I thought it was because their lan- 
guage and turn of mind are too metaphysical, so that they must yield to a 
practical people.”® 


There was evidence of an organized group of colored people in 
the city. A “Letter to the Editor” reveals that they also were 
interested in Kossuth: 


Would you be so very kind as to inform the public why the Colored 
Committee with some “Material Aid’ was not admitted to Kossuth as well 
as other committees. Your truly. An Inquirer.” 


The “inquirer” could well have been Frederick Douglass, who 
was mentioned by Francis Pulszky as a colored “editor of an 
abolitionist newspaper in Cleveland, Ohio.” 7° 


Besides the growing cosmopolitan aspect of the city, there 
were other signs of Cleveland’s progress and growth. The city 
already had its full share of the railroad romance. It was the 
terminus of two important lines, one running from Pittsburgh, 
the other from Columbus. The citizens of :Cleveland took special 
pride in the fact that they were able to bring Kossuth on a special 
train to Cleveland on one of these lines and dispatch him on the 
other. Cleveland had gone a long way from those early days of 1834, 
when the first railroad '® was built between Newburgh and “the 
town on the lake six miles from Newburgh,” as Cleveland was 
sarcastically called by some of the rival towns in the Reserve.”° . 
The flush of victory and recognition came to the city in February 
1851, when the Columbus railroad was completed. The Governor 


16 Pulszky, op. cit., Il, 102. 
17 True Democrat (Cleveland, Weekly), February 4, 1852. 
18 Pulszky, op. cit., II, 224. 
19§, O. Griswold, The Corporate Birth and Growth of the City of Cleveland 
(Cleveland, 1884), 21. : 
estern Reserve Historical Society, Tract No. 62, bound in Tracts, II (Cleve- 
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of ‘Ohio, the state legislators, and the city councilmen of Colum- 
bus and Cincinnati were guests in the city. In due recognition 
of the important occasion, the Reverend Mr. Aiken preached a 
sermon on the text: “The chariots shall rage in the streets: -they 
shall justle one against another in the broad ways: they shall 
seem like torches, they shall run like the lightnings.”?! He 
justified:his sermon by saying: “Let me, in conclusion, recall your 
minds to the thoughts already suggested, that the hand of the 
almighty is concerned in the vast system of railroads.” ** 


From the caustic remarks in the delightful diary of Mayor 
William Case +we learn that in 1851 spiritualism was quite the 
rage in the city. Mr. Case went “to visit the girl Miss Loomis, 
who sees with her eyes bandaged.” “We tried all manner of 
experiments,” he writes, “but could detect no fraud, and she read 
everything with ease. I did not like the idea, though, that if / 
held anything first to her forehead, she failed.” ?* The good mayor 
evidently was not satisfied with the “Spirits,” for on June 16, 
1851, he reports that when he was invited “to examine tle medium 
and report to the public—declined.” ** 


In this atmosphere of over-heated sentimentalism Cleveland 
was preparing to receive the “nation’s guest,” Louis Kossuth. 
Tickets were sold at Brainard’s Music Store for the great Kossuth 
meeting at the Melodeon. Ten thousand people were expected to 
pay three or four dollars per seat. The expectation did not prove 
too optimistic. Local papers were filled with advertisements of 
the following nature: 


Kossuth in England, Illustrated 59 ¢ 


at Pearson 


Kossuth Cards 10 c, Kossuth Satin 
Badges 25 c, Kossuth prints 25 c 


at Pearson™ 





21 S{amuel] C. Aiken, Moral View of Rail Roads, A Discourse Delivered on 
ee February 23, 1851,... (Cleveland, 1851). Text, Nahum, 2:4. 
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A little news item from Ohio City—now Cleveland’s West Side— 
is a barometer of the highly pitched emotions: 


“The Kossuth exitement extends even to our neighbor city. A 
lady there vows she will call her new born baby, a fine boy, Louis 
Kossuth.” ** Géza Kende reports that in 1902 there still lived a 
gentleman in the city whose parents must have been real Kossuth 
fans, for his name was Eljen Kossuth Wilcox.” 

The poets also rose to the occasion. The Feleky Bibliography 
of English Hungarica lists 152 poems about Kossuth.** The 
poet’s voice came not only from such outstanding literary men 
as Whittier, Longfellow, Bryant, and Lowell, but also from spon- 
taneous local bards who were so moved that the “occasional verse” 
had to come forth. As early as January 14, the True Demo- 
crat published “Governor Kossuth in America,” a poem by William 
Ross Wallace: 


Freemen! Shall we stand supinely ? 
Shall Columbia’s thunder sleep? 
Up! and bid it roar and mingle 
with the storm beyond the deep 
With the storm Kossuth is waging 
on the kingdoms and the throne 
Till, like stars from Godhead bursting 
great Republics beam alone !?* 


This poem with its Miltonic allusions pointing to a struggle almost 
as gigantic in scope as the one celebrated in Paradise Lost must 
have pleased Kossuth immensely, for it expressed clearly the 
sentiment he was hoping to find in America. There were some 
unavoidable local panegyrics. “Welcome to Kossuth,” a poem 
by Elizabeth S. Kellogg, sent to Cleveland from Fairfield, Ohio, 
and another of ten stanzas by Mrs. C. M..Severance, were both 
published during Kossuth’s stay in the city.*° One must not for- 
get Cleveland’s own Sarah Knowles Bolton, who nursed her 


26 True Democrat (Cleveland, Weekly), February 2, 1852. ; 

27 Kende, op. cit., I, 84. The English equivalent for the expression “Eljen Kos- 
suth,” is “Hurrah for Kossuth.” 

28 Eugene Pivany, Hungarian-American Historical Connections (Budapest, 1927), 
43. 
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Kossuth impressions for better than ten years. In 1865 she pub- 
lished in the Literary Recorder her “Wellesley,” a novel on the 
insurrection of Kossuth. 


Kossuth was God’s own gift to the ladies of Cleveland. Since 
the publication of Margaret Fuller’s Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century in 1844, feminism had swept the country. There was a 
frenzied activity to bring the Golden Age into quick reality by 
the political, humanitarian, and social activities of the rising 
feminine world. Fed by the extreme sentimentalism of the “ladies’ 
books,” a high watermark was reached by the 1850’s in all imagi- 
nable feminine activities.* Upon the least provocation ‘“‘associa- 
tions” were formed sometimes for the most fantastic causes. So 
it was not surprising that the cause of “bleeding Hungary” was 
just as warmly supported by the ladies of Cleveland, as the cause 
of “bleeding Kansas” a few years later. Kossuth himself was a 
“prince in armor,” stepping into the American scene as the Saint 
George of European republicanism. He came from the romantic 
country of Hungary, a fleeing, but glorious “Governor,” who 
as a “wandering bird” ** came to these “happy shores” only to 
return as a victorious liberator. He was the hero of Protestantism 
as well. The Turkish government had offered him Turkish 
citizenship if he would embrace the Mohammedan faith. His other 
alternative at the time was extradition to Austria. He preferred 
extradition. This loyalty to his faith was given wide publicity. 
His wife’s romantic escape from a Hungary occupied by Russian 
and Austrian forces, and her presence with him in America, 
greatly enhanced his attraction to feminine hearts. He was hand- 
some, theatrical in manner, emotional in his oratory, and endowed 
with a very pleasant voice. His famous “Kossuth hat,” which 
was copied by thousands of Americans, was the final touch of a 
perfect hero to a Dickensian democracy. He knew how to com- 
pliment the ladies. In Cleveland he said to them very hand- 
somely : 


What a beautiful view, to see this vivifying spirit of the Universe per- 


“ 31 C, Harrison Orians, A Short History of American Literature (New York, 1940), 
134 


32 Kossuth translated the expression vandor madédr as. ‘‘wandering bird.” ‘Mi- 
grating bird’’ would be a better translation. The phase was coined in Hungary, re- 
ferring always to the Kossuth exiles, who were expected—like migrating birds—to return 
to the country when the “spring-time of liberty” should come. 
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sonified in the masterwork of the creation—woman, bestowing its warming 
breath upon the chilled hearts of oppressed nations.™ 


From a great international celebrity, such compliment must have 
sounded like the very heaven itself to these highly sentimental 
women. Mrs. A. Annie Wade expressed precisely the feeling of 
the ladies of the Western Reserve, when, in a special “choir song” 
which was actually rendered by- a church choir in the Second 
Presbyterian Church at Pittsburgh, she wrote to Kossuth: 


Our hearts beat warm for thee; 
Thy name we'll shrine in memory’s vase 
With all things bright and free.™ 


Thus with all the trimmings of waving kerchiefs and sighs, the 
Cleveland ladies were busy forming a Ladies’ Committee of the 
Association of the Friends of Hungary and placing “Certificates 
of Membership” on public sale at Brainard’s Music Store. They 
must have been especially pleased with Kossuth’s oration at the 
Melodeon, for afterwards they adjourned to the parlor of the 
Weddell House for the purpose of forming a permanent association 
of Friends of Hungary. It was agreed that every person should 
contribute every month at least 25 cents.** Thus the ladies added 


their might to the greatest reception Cleveland ever gave to a 
foreigner. 


The general public responded to Kossuth’s visit with such 
enthusiasm that it was reminiscent of the Great Awakening in 
Whitefield’s days. The friendly press described the Kossuth ap- 
pearances in superlatives: At Palestine, reported the weekly True 
Democrat,*® “from one end of the station to the other, there was 
one dense mass of human beings.’”’ At Salem “there were gathered 
an immense throng.” At Hudson “what number were here gath- 
ered! Where did such crowds come from? Many estimated there 
were over two thousand.” The incident at the Newburgh station 
is expressive of the religious zeal and personal worship which 
greeted Kossuth: 
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A young man was seen pushing through the crowd, shouting “Eljen 
Kossuth! Eljen Kossuth!” Soon he reached the car. “God bless you Kos- 
suth!” said he, “God bless you, you are a political Christ.” “Say not that,” 
said the Magyar, putting both his hands on his head and blessing him. “He 
is the holy one; but for freedom I am willing now, in humble imitation of 
Him, to bear the cross and die on it for Freedom.” The young man wept.” 


The Cleveland reception was described as brilliant: 


It was dark when the train, with Kossuth, reached the depot. The 
Banks of the Lake were lined with human beings. The torch light made all 
visible. .. . The O'Reilly office, the Weddell, the offices of the Plain Dealer 
and the True Democrat were brilliantly illuminated, and a dense mass of 
human beings were assembled before the Weddell.* 


On February 2 (the first being a Sunday which Kossuth spent 
quietly attending services) the celebration continued with renewed 
vigor. When at eleven o’clock in the morning Kossuth was 
officially introduced to the city from the balcony of the American 
Hotel; ‘from the Weddell to Sanford’s Superior St. was one 
packed mass of human beings.” *® By three-thirty in the after- 
noon the Melodeon was packed with people. The atmosphere was 
filled with emotional electricity. When Mayor Case introduced 
Kossuth, “someone in the crowd cried out: ‘The voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, prepare ye the way of the Lord.’ (great 
cheering ).” *° 


Even the children were mobilized. A group of eighty scholars 
from the First and Second Presbyterian Sunday Schools formed 
an “association” and presented Kossuth with twenty dollars and 
a memorial booklet containing the names and ages of the members. 
This activity of the Cleveland children followed the precedent 
made at Philadelphia, where a group of 38 school children had an 
oratorical contest for the privilege of speaking at a children’s 
meeting where Kossuth was to be present.*? 


There were some powerful forces in Cleveland working 
against this popular acclaim. On the night of Kossuth’s entry 
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into the city, the office windows of the Daily Herald remained 
significantly dark. It was evident that the powerful paper of 
the moneyed interests did not side with the Magyar’s cause. Big 
business as a whole looked with fear and alarm on the expression 
of public enthusiasm for the man who was luring the people of 
America on a costly and dangerous adventure. They were sup- 
ported by their powerful press all over the country and by such 
intellectuals as Everett, Winthrop, Prescott, and Ticknor.*? The 
conservative government of England, because of popular anger 
against Palmerston’s siding with Austria in 1848-49, was com- 
pelled to give wide publicity to the Austrian propaganda which 
was endeavoring to show that the disturbance in Hungary was 
a “war of races.” This Austrian propaganda line was widely 
copied by the anti-Kossuth press of the conservativés and by the 
papers under the influence of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
latter, in spite of Kossuth’s strong and repeated protest, saw in 
him an enemy.** 

Neither of these groups were able to stop the Kossuth ova- 
tions in Cleveland or in the State of Ohio. The Jefferson-Jackson- 
Van Buren line of democracy was firmly entrenched. The prin- 
ciples of the Hungarian Republic were closely studied in the press 
and noted as identical with Jeffersonian democracy.** To Cleve- 
land and to the State therefore Kossuth was not another European 
revolutionary tramping the country but the man of. destiny who 
was to carry their type of democracy into the continent of 
Europe. 

Judge Samuel Starkweather expressed this feeling when at 
the Melodeon meeting he introduced Kossuth to the people as 
“the man whom they believe to be ordained by Providence to be 
the great apostle of Liberty on earth, and whose name gives fear 
to tyrants and hope and consolation to the oppressed.” ** Judge 
Bissell of Painesville at the same meeting alluded to an expected 
great struggle in Europe by a significantly prophetic sentence: 
“The great wars of the world are hereafter to be wars of opin- 
ion.” ** In the name of the Cleveland clergy, the Reverend Sam- 
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uel C. Aiken, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, expressed 
a similar belief: “Permit me to welcome you, and assure you 
of the great respect we entertain for you as a friend of humanity 
and advocate of civil and religious liberty.” 
expressed the sentiment of Clevelanders more clearly than Mayor 
William Case when he officially welcomed the “nation’s guest” on 


47 No one, however, 


the balcony of the American Hotel: 


I welcome you as one whose life is devoted to the cause of freedom 
... the representative of a gallant nation in which was centered the last great 
struggle for Independence in Europe. 

Sir, we witnessed that struggle with an anxious interest, for we have 
learned to sympathise with others as we have taught the trials of our Revo- 
lutionary Fathers. ... 

Governor, I esteem it an especial honor that it has been my privilege 
to greet you so near your entrance to the Mighty West—that land where 
Freedom breathes its purest, wildest air. Sir, you have met, and will again, 
receptions, more brilliant with pomp, and pageantry, and tumultuous joy; 
for such are not characteristic of those now gathered about you; but no 
where will you meet with those whose hearts beat warmer for the cause 
of liberty, or whose sympathies are stronger in behalf of the oppressed. . . 
the people of the Reserve, the citizens of Cleveland.” 


These words, coming from a man of Mayor Case’s restrained 
temperament, are indicative of the impression Kossuth was mak- 
ing on the people of the Reserve. Mayor Case was the last man 
in the city to allow feelings to run away with him. His remark 
on Jenny Lind’s visit to the city well illustrates his temper: 
October 26, 1851—Blowing some, but not bad. Mayflower came in 


at midnight, Jenny Lind and suite on board. All found they had human 
stomacks.” 


A man who had only this to say about Jenny Lind, the darling of 
America, could hardly be suspected of overstatement in behalf of 
Kossuth. 

It was Judge Starkweather who identified the cause of Kos- 
suth with the historic heritage of America. In a notable intro- 
ductory speech at the Melodeon, speaking to Kossuth, he declared : 
“For who does not feel that the cause you plead was not the 

“7 Ibid. 

48 Ibid. 


49 Case, Diary. 
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cause of our Fathers, in which they pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honors?” *’ With his liberal back- 
ground Starkweather was especially suited to appreciate and to 
speak for the cause of Kossuth. He came from the state of 
Roger Williams, was educated at Brown University, and received 
his training in political liberalism at the New York law offices of 
the famous Irish lawyer, Thomas Addis Emmet. He fought for 
Andrew Jackson’s election, became mayor in 1844, and was the 
first elected judge of the city in 1851. He endeared himself to 
all liberal-minded people in the Reserve when he pleaded the 
case of the Shakers of Warrensville with such eloquence that “‘it 
seemed to have been prompted by divine inspiration, as_ the 
Shakers said.” *! Through the lives of such persons as this beloved 
judge of the city the Kossuth visit was translated into a rich 
cultural inheritance. 

The Reverend Mr. Aiken was the undisputed spiritual leader 
of the city. His opinion carried a great deal of weight. He knew 
this and was seriously aware of his responsibility. In his famous 
“railroad sermon” this awareness is clearly indicated: 

It is the duty of Christians, and especially of Christian ministers, to 
watch the signs of the times—to see God, and lead the people to see Him, in 
all the affairs of the world, whether commercial, political or religious,-in the 
varied aspects in which He is presented to our view in His word.” 
Therefore, when Aiken declared Kossuth to be: “the friend of 
humanity,” his words were neither spoken nor taken lightly. 

The one man who, more than any other, was responsible 
for both the proper introduction and successful reception of Kos- 
suth in Cleveland was John C. Vaughan, editor of the True Demo- 
crat, We learn of his Cavalier background from Mrs. Pulszky’s 
diary: “Mr. Vaughan is native of South Carolina, son of a slave- 
holder. But he is against institution of slavery. In Kentucky 
he conducted an Abolitionist paper; later came to Cleveland.” ** 
Vaughan was too busy to make speeches, but from his vivid re- 
ports in his paper, his activities as chairman of the reception com- 
mittee, and his work as organizer of the state association of the 





50 True Democrat (Cleveland, Daily), February 3, 1852. 
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riends of Hungary, we know that Kossuth’s cause was close 
to his heart. He supported Kossuth in spite of his own connec- 
tions with the abolitionists. To him and to countless thousands 
of Americans Kossuth was not a man with new ideas, but rather 
the man who convinced America of the possibility of a demo- 
cratic order of life on the continent of Europe. The passion for 
the fulfillment of this dream, rekindled by the eloquence of Kos- 
suth, lay deeply in Vaughan’s past. In his celebrated defense of 
the Reverend John B. Mahan, who was accused of helping escaped 
slaves at the Mason Circuit Court of Kentucky in 1838, he clearly 
expressed this passion : 


We should cause this mighty republic to rise into greatness, first and 
far above the nations of the earth; a sign to be gazed at—not as a passing 
incident, or a dazzling wonder—but as a living reality to be felt among man 
by securing freedom and growth to mind forever.” 


To these people, educated in Jacksonian democracy, Kossuth 
spoke not as a stranger, but as a brother from the other side of 
the Atlantic pointing with prophetic vision toward the glorious 
destiny of the nation. In his first speech at Cleveland he placed 
before his listeners the responsibility of that destiny, when he 
said: 

The principles of despotism and despetic dominion, can be beaten only 
by the principles of national independence and freedom of self-government. 

. You, only you, can beat down the execrable opposite principle, by act- 
ing as an executive power of the law of nations, according to the necessity 
of your position.” 


He restated it again in his second Cleveland speech: 


A Mighty Republic, destined to become the Executive power of the 
law of nations, upon which rests the independence of the world from all 
overwhelming despotism.” 


And he saw this world mission of America not as an opportunistic 
diplomacy, but as an inevitable destiny, logically flowing out of 
America’s past. Because he believed in this, he could say: “By 
being faithful to your past, you can have the glory of becoming 
4 John C. Vaughan, Argument at the Trial of the Rev. John B. Mahan (Cincin- 
nati, 1838), 20. 
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the first nation on earth, you will conquer the world to your prin- 
ciples.” ** 

When in tgo2 the Hungarian colony erected the Kossuth 
statue at University Circle, Cleveland remembered again. “Sixty 
thousand witness dedication of statue of [lungarian patriot,” ”* 
read one of the headlines. Mayor Tom I.. Johnson pointed to the 
true function of the Kossuth statue when he said: 


This statue will live; it will be a guide to those who come after. I 
am proud that this city is to have such a lasting lesson in patriotism by this 
monument of one of the world’s greatest lovers of freedom.” 


It became just that, a guide. To the 60,000 immigrants from 
Hungary this statue became a touchstone of true democracy. The 
spirit of Kossuth was their first guide to American democracy. 
Under the banner of his principles they rallied to throw in their 
influence on the side of liberal movements in Hungary, often with 
telling results. Those who visited them from Hungary knew that 
they would be measured by the Kossuth principles. Albert Ap- 
ponyi, the “grand old man” of Hungarian liberalism,"’ and 
Mihaly Karolyi, the leader of the Second Hungarian Republic 
of 1918, reached the heart of the American-Hungarians through 
the homage they paid to the Kossuth tradition. Even the friends 
of Otto Hapsburg made an unsuccessful attempt to win for the 
royalist cause the American-Hungarians by using the magic name 
of Kossuth."! 

It was Harry A. Garfield, the son of the President, who 
summarized the sentiments of America about Kossuth: “He stood 
for what Washington stood for; for what the whole American 
people stood for, and he struck a responsive chord in the Ameri- 
can people.”*? The city of Cleveland accepted the scholarly 
judgment of Charles F. Thwing, late President of Western Re- 
serve University, who said; “Among the great ones of the earth 
we place him.” * 


57 bid. 
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The outbreak of the Civil War found a nation completely 
unprepared for the conflict. The federal government had neither 
plans for conducting the war nor an organizational structure for 
implementing the plans. In the first few weeks after Fort Sumter, 
chaos mingled with confusion while the state governors raised 
militia to meet Lincoln’s call and faced local problems of which 
the newly installed national administration had no understanding. 
Within two weeks, however, as the governors of the states began 
planning to take over the direction of the war, Abraham Lincoln 
interposed in their arrangements and took the reins into his own 
hands. The need for his act became apparent when the gover- 
nors of western states assembled at Cleveland, Ohio, to formulate 
instructions for the federal government. 


When the war began the governors of the states west of the 
Alleghenies found the task of organizing an all-out war effort 
complicated by problems not so frequently encountered in the 
older seaboard states. In general the western states had fewer 
constitutional provisions for the rapid assembling of militia forces, 
less concentrated populations, and transportation facilities totally 
inadequate for the hasty dispatch of troops. ‘In addition the West 
vas unable to assume financial responsibility for supporting many 
regiments for long periods of time. When Secretary of War 
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Simon Cameron’s request of April 15, 1861, for one regiment of 
37 officers and 743 men from each of the states of Michigan, 
\Visconsin, lowa, and Minnesota, six each from Illinois and In- 
diana, thirteen from Ohio, and sixteen from Pennsylvania came, 
the West could respond with an enthusiasm equal to that of the 
ast but lacked an equal ability for hasty compliance.! 


The West’s response to the call indicated that each had addi- 
tional problems peculiar to itself. Iowa’s Governor Samuel Kirk- 
wood and Wisconsin’s Alexander Randall raised men in compara- 
tively short order, but they had to join in the general clamor for 
the national government to supply arms and uniforms.? In In- 
diana Governor Oliver Morton was so badly in need of arms for 
the troops which he raised that he went in person to the War De- 
partment.* Michigan’s Governor Austin Blair faced a treasury 
which had been looted by the former treasurer—a situation which 
forced him to raise $100,000 from Detroit bankers before he could 
issue his call for volunteers.* In Ohio Governor William Dennison 





found himself swamped with regiments, but he had no state officer 
capable of an efficient handling of the situation.* Governor Rich- 
ard Yates of Illinois wanted permission to requisition federal arms 
and accouterments for his rapidly assembling volunteers.* 


The greatest problem of the westerners, however, concerned 
the potential strength of secessionist sentiment and arms in the 
contiguous border states. Governors Claiborne Jackson in Mis- 
souri and Beriah Magoffin in Kentucky were avowed secessionists, 


1 The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies (128 vols., Washington, 1880-1901), Series 3, I, 68-69. Here- 
after cited as O. R. ‘ 
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and each refused to send his militia to Washington’s aid. The 
latter’s refusal brought frightening visions to the citizens of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois.’ 


On the day on which Lincoln called for troops, an alarmed 
Cincinnatian wrote Dennison that Magoffin and Breckinridge 
would drive Kentucky out of the Union and that loyal men in 
Kentucky would need help. Therefore, he continued, Ohio would 
need 10,000 men to keep Kentucky from placing batteries on the 
hills back of Newport and Covington. Men must not be sent 
away from Cincinnati for there were many traitors there; Penn- 
sylvania and New York would have to assume responsibility for 
protecting the national capital. Another suggested that General 
George B. McClellan, whom Dennison had appointed to com- 
mand Ohio troops, take charge at Cincinnati. Still another wrote 
Dennison that he had knowledge that arrangements had been 
made to tear up the rails through Ohio and Indiana the moment 
Kentucky declared for secession.* Citizens of southern Indiana 
formed companies of home guards to protect their property.” 
Hardly had the guns of Sumter ceased when alarmed Republicans 
in southern Illinois demanded that Yates send troops and cannon 
to protect Cairo and Shawneetown from seizure.'® 
took heed. 


The governors 


Governor Dennison was thoroughly alarmed. In desperation 
he asked Cameron to send heavy guns from Pittsburgh, ordered 
railroad presidents to hold back all shipments of contraband, in- 
structed telegraph lines to let no communications regarding troop 
movements pass through, and told Cincinnati’s mayor to prevent 
munitions, provisions, or contraband from passing through the 
city.” 

Dennison, however, had even greater interest and anxiety 
concerning the western part of Virginia. On May to, 1861, he 
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sent to McClellan a number of reasons why his troops should 
cross the Ohio River and occupy Parkersburg and other towns 
along the border. Although Dennison had already placed a bat- 
tery opposite Parkersburg and wanted West Virginia included in 
the Department of Ohio, McClellan, declaring that he saw nothing 
to fear from that section of Virginia, advised delay of any 
invasion,'* 

Five days later the New York Times reported that Dennison 
and Pennsylvania's Governor Andrew Curtin had pledged their 
entire support to protect the Union men of Virginia from that 
state’s eastern secessionists.'* On May 20 Virginia’s John S. 
Carlile, soon to enter the Senate from “loyal” Virginia, wired 
Dennison that Virginia secession troops were moving to Grafton, 
Charleston, and Wheeling. Dennison relayed the word to Me- 
Clellan, but the general still adhered to his original view concern- 
ing western Virginia and did not move. Four days later, when 
Cameron ordered him to do so, he made a point of getting specific 
permission from Dennison to use Ohio troops before he entered 
West Virginia to rescue the new state." 


To the west of Ohio, while Dennison intervened in Virginia, 
Indiana’s Governor Morton worried about Kentucky. Although 
he had no important river city to guard, Morton reported to the 
War Department that his people in southern Indiana who had 
formed military companies in anticipation of marauders were 
helpless without arms.’* Morton begged the federal government 
for artillery to place on the banks of the Ohio. Meantime he sent 
agents into Kentucky who assured him that Kentucky’s Unionists 
badly needed support.'® 


In Illinois Governor Yates had double worries. His state 
faced slaveholding states on two sides, and the proximity of Ken- 
tucky and Missouri made the strategic importance of Cairo pain- 
fully obvious. Moreover, rumors from the democratic counties 
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of the entire southern part of the state, commonly called “Egypt,” 
filled the Illinois governor with dread.'* 

Illinois officials went into action. Governor Yates and United 
States Senator Lyman Trumbull, together with the state treasurer, 
the auditor, and the secretary of state, sent a joint letter to Lincoln 
on the alarming situation in Missouri. They made two proposals: 
arms in the St. Louis arsenal should be removed immediately to 
Illinois, and a separate army of 20,000 men should be assembled 
at Cairo. This, they said, would “save Missouri certainly, would 
embarrass the Confederacy, and would protect Illinois.” '* 

The Illinois communication, together with the saucy replies 
which the War Department was getting from the southern gov- 
ernors, drove Secretary Cameron to direct Yates to send a briga- 
dier general and four extra regiments to Cairo, and two or three 
more regiments to aid the garrison in the St. Louis arsenal. Yates 
complied immediately.'® In addition Cameron instructed General 
Nathaniel Lyon, new commandant of the St. Louis arsenal, to 
issue to Illinois troops 21,000 stands of arms, 110,000 cartridges, 
and two field pieces. On April 25, therefore, Lyon permitted 
Yates’s men to carry secretly almost all of the contents of the St. 
Louis arsenal to Alton and thence to Springfield.?° 

The activities of the governors in raising troops, dispatching 
them to Washington, and arousing the martial spirit of their 
people contrasted sharply with the slowness, confusion, and in- 
efficiency of the federal government. The governors raised men, 
but the national government had no arms for them. The gov- 
ernors organized their troops into regiments, but the army sent 
no officers to muster them into service. The governors housed, 
fed, and clothed the volunteers, and raised money on their per- 
sonal security, but the national government was dilatory in taking 
over the burden of their support. When burned bridges and 
snipped wires through Baltimore cut Washington off from com- 
munication, the governors on their own initiative handled the 
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problem of sending troops and assumed the task of dealing with 
the border states.*! 

In a short time the governors became disgusted with the 
administration’s lack of coordination and its timidity. The state 
executives, closer to the people than the federal officials, believed 
that popular enthusiasm should be harnessed immediately for 
victory. Hence Governor Dennison touched a responsive chord 
when he invited all the governors west of New England to confer 
in Cleveland on May 3. 

To the conference came Dennison, Morton, Curtin, Randall, 
and Blair to meet with the agents of Yates and New York's 
Governor E. D. Morgan, both of whom were too busy to come 
personally. The governors found themselves in thorough agree- 
ment both in their criticisms of the government and in their plans 
for action. They met General McClellan and were delighted with 
him and with his talk of drastic measures against the rebels. The 
governors agreed that they should vigorously instruct the Presi- 
dent on the need for more men, more efficiency, more enthusiasm, 
and a concrete plan of campaigns. They delegated Randall to 
present their demands to Lincoln. 

The spirit of the meeting was manifested in the evening 
when Cleveland’s citizens assembled before the governor’s hotel 
for an impromptu serenade. Cleveland’s mayor introduced Gov- 
ernor Dennison who—quite out of character—remarked that the 
time for speaking had passed and the time for action had come. 
Ohio, he announced, would march sternly off to put down treason. 
Then Dennison introduced in succession, Curtin, Randall, and 
3lair. 

Each of the governors rose to the occasion. Governor Curtin 
assured the crowd that a just God was above them who abhorred 
wrong and upheld right, and that every man in Pennsylvania was 
ready to take up arms for the national honor. “To arms!” he 
cried, “The country of Washington shall defend the flag of Wash- 
ington, and it shall wave on every fort, state, and capitol in the 
land !” 
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Wisconsin’s governor, with oratorical pyrotechnics, trans- 
ported an army down the Mississippi and blazed a broad track 
through the whole South from Montgomery to Charleston. Michi- 
gan’s Blair, not to be outdone in verbal fireworks, sent Michigan’s 
troops along and burned Charleston to the ground. 

Thrilled to new heights of enthusiasm, the crowd called for 
McClellan. But the young general knew better than to compete 
with veteran orators. He adopted the becoming caution of a 
military man, skillfully implied that he was a man of deeds, and 
modestly left the impression that the time would soon come when 
his acts would speak for him.** 

Away from the stimulus of an audience, the governors pri- 
vately faced their problems. They dispatched peremptory mes- 
sengers to Washington, and they authorized Randall to urge 
“some more definite course of policy” upon Lincoln. -““We are 
prepared .-.. ,” Randall told the President, “to sustain you and 
your administration in every measure, however extreme, for the 
suppression of this untoward rebellion and for the punishment of 
treason.” The governors understood the government’s difficulties, 
“but now we wish to urge upon you the absolute necessity, since 
Washington is safe, of giving more attention to the country im- 
mediately contiguous to the line between the free and slave states.” 

Cairo and the Mississippi River were essential, Randall told 
Lincoln, to the safety and the commerce of the northwest. This 
meant that men and munitions would be needed. The north- 
western states could raise 160,000 men in four weeks—‘‘among 
the swarming millions . . . there is but one pulse beating today”— 
but they needed a better military organization, and a “military 
head to which it can communicate its necessities without tedious 
and mischievous delays.” Unless the government took control— 
the threat was pointed—there “will be war between border states, 
which will lose sight, for the time, of the government.” There 
was widespread dissatisfaction with the federal government’s 
timidity, said Randall. The President must call more men, furnish 
them arms, and give the nation a policy.” 








2 New York Times, May 16, 1861; E. B. Quiner, The Military History of Wis- 

consin (Chicago, 1866), 64 
O.R., Series 3, I, 167-170; Egle, Curtin, 373-374; Nicolay and ie 3 Lincoln, 
IV, 304m, New York Times, May 5, 10; Wisconsin State "Journal, May 4, 6; Wiscon- 
sin Daily Patriot, May 7, 14; Detroit Free Press, May 7, 1861. 
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At the same moment that the governors met in Cleveland, 
the Union Defense Committee of New York City reported to 
Cameron on the number of volunteers who had answered Lincoln’s 
call to arms. The committee, which had more information than 
the War Department, had figures from thirteen of the seventeen 
northern governors. The governors had raised and had under 
arms or in near prospect 63 regiments and a few batteries of 
artillery. In addition these governors, who were belaboring the 
Department with demands that it accept more troops, reported 
that they had accepted or had available 38 more regiments.** 


Even the harassed and befuddled administration in: Wash- 
ington understood the implications of these events. A situation 
in which an unofficial committee raised troops and reported to the 
War Department, and in which the governors assumed authority, 
negotiated with neighboring states, and instructed the commander- 
in-chief on his policy was intolerable. Faced with the situation, 
Lincoln assumed responsibility. On May 4 the War Department 
issued a proclamation—dated the third—of the President calling 
for forty regiments of volunteers, increasing the regular army by 
eight regiments, and calling for 18,000 new sailors for the navy. 

But there was a difference. These were no longer state 
militia called for ninety days to protect the public property. These 
were volunteers called to serve three years or for the duration of 
the war and “subject to the laws and regulations governing the 
army of the United States.” Officers might be commissioned by 
the governors, but the control and direction would be in the hands 
of the President.** 


The call for three-year volunteers and the increase in the 
regular army was Lincoln’s subtle answer to the governors who 
wanted more vigor in the conduct of the war. The call had two 
effects: It kept the governors so busy raising troops that they 
had no time for further: consultations and planning, and it served 
as assurance that Abraham Lincoln was capable of directing 
the war. 


*4O.R., Series 3, I, 148-149. The committee, oup of private citizens who 
had been exerting extraordinary efforts toward getting > war effort organized, had 
no answer from Illinois, ere are, or New Jersey. 

3 O.R., Series 3, I, 145 
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JAMES PRESTON POINDEXTER, ELDER STATESMAN 
OF COLUMBUS 


by RicHarp CLYDE MINOR 


Professor of Sociology, Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Missouri 


The story of James Preston Poindexter, though it can never 
be told in its completeness, still reveals enough to show that he 
was a remarkable man. Of mixed Negro, Caucasian, and Indian 
blood, the force of circumstances made him a Negro; the force 
of his personality made him a man respected among men. 

There are many still living who knew him. Never once has 
the writer heard him spoken of in other than the highest forms 
of praise. Those still living who remember him, of necessity 
knew him as an older man who had already reached the zenith 
of his career and had perhaps mellowed in the process. But 
much earlier in his life he exhibited the qualities which brought 
him to prominence in later years. 

Strict honesty in every sense of the word more than any 
other trait explains why he was elected and appointed to offices of 
honor and trust in the State. At the time of his death in his 
eighty-eighth year he was the holder of an office to which he had 
been appointed by a governor of the State and had just relin- 
quished an office which he held for eighteen years, the three six- 
year terms being given him by three different governors. 

Poindexter was born in Richmond, Virginia, September 25, 
1819, the son of Evelina Atkinson (one source gives the surname 
of Evans), a woman of Negro and Cherokee Indian blood, and 
Joseph Poindexter, a journalist in the employ of the Richmond 
Enquirer. George B. Poindexter, a brother of Joseph, migrated 
to Mississippi and became one of the early governors of that state 
and is said to have been a very able administrator. 

The mother of Poindexter died when he was but four years of 
age. Very early in his life, at ten years, he was put to work as an 
apprentice barber, his trade for many years. Poindexter married 
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at the age of eighteen, and moved at once to Ohio where he 
settled in the village of Dublin, ten miles north of Columbus. 
The Poindexters did not remain long in this farming community 
because of the wife’s dissatisfaction with it.' Thus in the year 
1838 they came to Columbus where they remained the rest of their 
lives. 

In Columbus, Poindexter promptly joined a small group of 
white and Negro citizens who operated a station of the Under- 
ground Railroad for the benefit of the fugitive slaves on their way 
by the central route to Canada. He once stated that about the 
first thing in Columbus he had “any distinct recollection of” was 
the Underground Railroad and that his secret connection with it 
continued until the Civil War put an end to it.?- Tradition relates 
that Poindexter was permitted to vote because of his Caucasian 
and Indian blood, but the privilege was denied Negroes generally 
in the State by the terms of the state constitution, adopted in 
1803. The weight of his sympathies, however, was always used 
in favor of the Negro group with which he identified himself. 
Poindexter’s leadership, political, social, economic, and _ religious, 
was of decided significance because of the relatively large num- 
ber of Negroes in the city. Not until sometime after the Civil 
War did two cities of the State, Cleveland and Cincinnati, exceed 
Columbus in Negro population. 


POINDEXTER AS A RELIGIOUS LEADER 


When Poindexter and his wife settled in Columbus there were 
already two flourishing colored churches in the town: the St. Paul’s 
African Methodist Episcopal Church (then known as Bethel 
M. E.), established in 1823, and the Second Baptist Church, 
established in 1836. Poindexter professed religion in the former 
church but soon afterwards joined the Baptist Church. In the 
latter church he became a preacher during the pastorate of the 
Reverend Wallace Shelton, who resigned to assume leadership 
of the Zion Baptist Church of Cincinnati. Poindexter often 

1[S. A. Vesey], comp., Franklin County (Ohio) at the beginning of the Twen- 
tieth Century (Columbus, 1901), 364. 

2A letter dated ef 30, 1943, to the writer from Emeritus Professor Wilbur H. 


Siebert who interviewe indexter in the summer of 1897. See also Siebert’s book, 
The Underground Railroad from Slavery to Freedom (New York, 1898), 253. 
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preached and officiated as pastor in his church when there was 
no regular minister. 


In 1847 a Negro family of Poindexter’s acquaintance which 
had previously owned slaves in Virginia joined the Second Bap- 
tist Church. The family had sold their slaves before coming to 
Ohio, but many members of the congregation felt that they had 
committed a grievous sin in having held slaves and a far more 
grievous one in having sold them. It was, therefore, demanded 
that the money received from the sale be applied in redeeming 
them. This demand not being complied with, “forty dissenting 
brethren” with Poindexter as leader organized the Anti-Slavery 
Baptist Church. This group grew to 104 members who held 
services in a brick edifice at the corner of Town and Sixth streets. 
The Ohio State Journal reports that fifty members were added to 
the church by a revival in January 1858, conducted by the Rev- 
erend Mr. Shelton from Cincinnati,* but the church seems to 
have passed out of existence that same year. Poindexter returned 
to the Second Baptist Church, this time as pastor. He remained 
in this capacity for forty years, that is, until July 1898, when his 
resignation took effect. During much of his pastorate, Poindexter 
also worked in his barbershop, not wishing, he said, to burden 
his church financially. 


The Second Baptist Church was the oldest of that denomina- 
tion among Negroes in Columbus and for many years the largest 
and most influential. This was due in high degree to the character, 
influence, and leadership of Poindexter. In the pulpit he was a 
convincing speaker, but he also took a prominent part in secular 
affairs and was quite at home in debate. He held a respected 
place among the prominent ministers of the city and was the 
only Negro member of the Pastors’ Union, made up of the more 
able ministers of the city. He served as president of this organ- 
ization for a time. His colleague, the eminent Congregational 
clergyman and author, Dr. Washington Gladden, remembered 
Poindexter thus: 


It was in 1858 that I first came to Columbus. During a religious 
meeting I had occasion to drop into a service in a building located at that 


3 Ohio State Journal, January 29, 1858. 
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time about Lazelle and Gay Streets. A black haired man, with well-defined 
features, dark in color, was telling the Story of the Gospel. I was im- 
pressed. When I was located in Columbus some twenty-five years after, | 
received a visit one day from a colored preacher. “I am a neighbor of 
yours,” he said, “and I want to bid you welcome to our work.” Then | 
recognized the same Negro preacher that I heard a quarter of a century 
before. His hair was gray now, but the kindly countenance was un- 
changed. He always has worked for the uplift of the Negro race.‘ 

It may be noted that Poindexter was moderator over the 
thirtieth anniversary meeting of the Anti-Slavery Baptist Associa- 
tion of Ohio held at Springfield early in September 1871, at the 
Second Baptist Church.* The secretary of the meeting was the 
Reverend J. M. Meek. The names of the secretary and moderator 
authenticate an address to the Christian church which was_ then 
adopted and its publication desired “in all newspapers friendly to 
the cause of Christ.” One of the things strongly deprecated in the 
address was race prejudice within the church. “The prejudice 
which prevents God’s people from meeting on terms of equality in 
God’s house, which restrains Christians from embracing each other 
in affection and brotherly love without regard to color,” read the 
address, “is the disgrace and weakness of the Church in America 
and we beseech you in the name of Christ to purge it out.’”* Poin- 
dexter saw clearly that freedom from slavery was but a start in the 
right direction. Complete participation of Negroes in the religious 
life of America as well as in civic, religious, and political affairs 
was the goal to be striven for. 

Poindexter’s ministry gave him an opportunity to express his 
liberalism; it also provided others with the opportunity to show 
their implicit faith in his thoughts and actions. His influence 
and friendliness extended to whites as well as Negroes. The 
following incident is a splendid example, for despite his adherence 
to the Republican Party, Poindexter had good friends among prom- 
inent Democrats. One of these was O. P. Chaney of Canal Win- 
chester, a small town just south of Columbus. Chaney was a 
well-known state official whose father was a Congressman. Early 
ir November 1906, O. P. Chaney died. In accordance with a 


4 Ibid., February 18, 1907. 

5In an unfinished and unpublished history of the Negro Baptists in Ohio, by the 
late Reverend George Washington, pastor of the Bethany Baptist Church of Columbus. 
the statement is made that the Anti-Slavery title was retained until 1895. 

6 Ohio State Journal, September 6, 1895. 
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previous arrangement, Poindexter was called upon to conduct the 
funeral service. The Ohio State Journal reported that “Rev. 
James Poindexter officiated at the funeral of the late O. P. 
Chaney at Canal Winchester, Tuesday. Poindexter and Mr. 
Chaney had been lifelong friends and many years ago the 
deceased exacted a promise from the veteran colored minister 
that when he (Chaney) died, Poindexter was to officiate at the 
funeral ceremony. Mr. Chaney at that time said ‘Jim, you know 
me and what you say about me, people will believe.’ ’’? Poindexter 
officiated at the funeral ceremonies of other prominent men of 
both races. 

His long ministry was characterized by deep earnestness, 
steadfastness of purpose, fidelity to the cause of Christianity, an 
uncompromising attitude towards wrong, and a breadth of vision 
that extended beyond denominational lines. He insisted that the 
preacher must be a thoroughly upright man. In eulogizing him, 
Bishop B. F. Lee of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
said, ““The deceased refused to allow anyone to preach from his 
pulpit who had any stain on his character.” 

During his pastorate the church moved from its location at 
the southwest corner of Gay and Lazelle streets to larger quarters 
at the northwest corner of Rich and Third streets, the former 
location of the First Baptist Church. This was in the year 1896. 


POINDEXTER AND THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 


The Anti-Slavery Baptist Association was founded in 1841 
and was instrumental in promoting antagonism to slavery among 
Japtist congregations in Ohio communities. Such antagonism 
had existed, however, in the Second Baptist Church of Columbus 
since the time when Poindexter became attached to it. He read- 
ily recalled in his old age certain of its men who were evidently 
the most daring and energetic in local underground railroad opera- 
tions. These members of the flock were John Booker, N. B. 
Ferguson, David Jenkins, and John Ward. It may be that Louis 
Washington, his son Robert, and James Hawkins also belonged 
to the congregation. At any rate, they could be counted on for 
midnight labors on the Underground Railroad. Louis Washing- 


7 Ibid., November 8, 1906. 
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ton was described by Poindexter as a man possessed of great 
physical strength and able “to get away with half a dozen ordinary 
men.” Washington came to Columbus from Richmond, Virginia, 
and seems to have been a teamster. He owned teams and wagons 
with which he or his drivers often conveyed fugitive slaves from 
their hiding places in Columbus to the Methodist Chapel in Clin- 
tonville, a settlement five or six miles from the State Capitol. The 
chapel was on the west side of the Worthington Plank Road 
(now High Street) near the house of the local Methodist preacher, 
Jason Bull. The rear basement of the chapel was piled high with 
hickory wood for the winter’s use. That wood was so arranged 
that it walled in a number of small rooms for concealing the fugi- 
tives. Food and water were carried to the hiding slaves in the 
night by Bull’s family. Poindexter spoke of Bull as the super- 
visor of Underground Railroad operations northward out of Co- 
lumbus. He seems to have had the native force and judgment of 
a capable manager. In Columbus there were several white men 
of high standing in business and professional circles who pro- 
vided hiding places and whatever other aid was needed to carry 
on the secret work. Fugitive slaves were often hidden in the 
attic of the house of Dr. James H. Coulter on Third Street be- 
tween Gay and Long streets and in the barn at the rear. Another 
place of concealment was the attic of L. G. Van Slyke’s home, 
188 East Town Street." The location of these homes was in 
what is now the downtown section of Columbus. Dr. Samuel M. 
Smith and James M. Westwater, both prominent citizens of Co- 
lumbus, were active in the Underground. All were warm friends 
of Poindexter. 

Apparently some friend presented Poindexter with a copy of 
the book entitled Reminiscences of Levi Coffin. Coffin, a Quaker 
who had worked in the Underground from the age of fifteen 
through a long life, aided about 3,000 fugitive slaves to escape. 
He did much to help spread the antislavery movement. In his 
humanitarian work he was associated with a great number of 
Quakers, some of whom lived in Columbus. Poindexter said, 
in expressing great admiration for them, “Truly the Quaker 
Friend is a noble specimen of humanity; equally true it is, thank 


8 Siebert, letter to the author, July 30, 1943. 
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(od, as impartial history avoucheth, that the Negro, after two 
hundred and fifty years of the cruelest bondage, stood well in 


99 9 


comparison with the best type of his white brethren. 


POINDEXTER’S INTEREST IN EDUCATION 


In 1836, two years before Poindexter and his wife became 
residents of Columbus, the colored people of the town made 
some provision for educating their children by procuring a 
teacher and providing a school building. Not until after the 
Civil War was any action taken to provide tax-supported facili- 
ties for Negro children in Columbus, and those facilities were 
poor. One of the two schools provided for colored youth was 
located on south Seventh Street (Grant Avenue) between Mound 
and Fulton streets. The other, called the “Alley School,” was 
located at the intersection of two alleys, LaFayette and Lazelle, 
just a short distance northeast of the center of the city. It was 
also called the “Pig Pen.” The latter school was an old double 
house from which the partition had been removed. 


It was then the custom for each school to have a “visiting 
committee,” made up of citizens appointed to make recommen- 
dations. The visiting committee, of which Poindexter was a 
member, complained that the school was “unsightly, both in 
character and situation.” Shortly afterward the schools were 
abandoned and Negro children were sent to the Third Street 
School at the southeast corner of Third and Long streets. The 
date of this change was 1872. Poindexter and other members 
of the committee were not yet satisfied with the provisions made 
for Negro education. The annual reports of the Columbus Pub- 
lic Schools record complaints against the location of the Third 
Street School, which had been renamed the Loving School, in 
honor of Dr. Starling Loving, who on many occasions had cham- 
pioned the rights of Negroes. The last complaint voiced in the 
Annual Report for 1881 is typical: 


Respecting the building, we do not see that any very important repairs 
are required. But we recommend a change of location. It is certain that no 
school in the city is surrounded by such an unhealthy moral atmosphere as 


® Ohio State Journal, October 16, 1877. 
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the Loving School. Saloons and street corners lie on every hand and make 
it at once one of the worst places for a public school in the city. All these 
things suggest the necessity of change.”” 


This section of the city was rapidly acquiring an evil repu- 
tation and came to be known as “Bad Lands.” Shortly after- 
ward Loving School was razed, and Negro students were dis- 
tributed in the other public schools according to the school dis- 
tricts in which they lived. This change came in September 1882. 

Membership on visiting school committees gave Poindexter 
practical training for membership on the Columbus School Board. 
This position came to him on December 30, 1884, by unanimous 
vote of the school board after the elected incumbent, Dr. Starling 
loving, had rendered himself ineligible by moving out of the 
ward from which he had been elected. For ten years Poindexter 
served as member of the board, being elected four times from the 
Ninth Ward. During his term of service on the city school 
board, he was chairman of the following committees : schoolhouse 
sites, rules and regulations, textbooks and course of study (six 
years ), discipline, and visiting committees for Spring Street School 
(three years) and Central High School (two years). He also 
served as member of the following committees: supplies, hygiene, 
public library, manual training, printing, salaries, and teachers and 
examinations."! 

During Poindexter’s tenure of office some controversy arose 
when Catholic school authorities sought to obtain the temporary 
use of an unoccupied schoolroom in the Twenty-third Street 
School, while awaiting the completion of a new parochial school 
in the vicinity. Poindexter championed the right of Catholics to 
use the quarters until their own building was ready for occupancy. 

Poindexter is said to have had no formal schooling, although 
he was tutored by an English-born citizen of Columbus. The 
fact that he was chairman of the important textbooks and course 
of study committee for six years would indicate he did his work 
acceptably. Unquestionably, too, membership on such a variety 
of commitees in itself was an education of great value to him, 
though it came to him relatively late in his life. 

10 Annual Report of the Board of Education of the Columbus Public Schools 


(Columbus, 1882), 1881-82, 193. 
1 Tbid., 1882-83 to 1893-94, passim. 
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Six years before assuming his place on the board he had 
voiced his objection to separate schools for Negro children as 
follows: 

Colored people don’t desire to abuse the educational privilege of the 
white children but simply to put their children on an equality with the white 
hildren. Abolish our beneficent system of free schools and the distance 
hetween the white and colored people will widen to all eternity. We are 
or and ignorant as a class, they are intelligent and rich. They have had 


he benefit of their own and the colored man’s toil for two hundred and 


filty years, we have not only been worked without pay, but shut up in cells 
of ignorance. Oh, No! For heaven’s sake don’t shut up the free schools 
until we get some of the benefits of them. Another objection [to integrated 
schools] is that the colored child can learn four times as much under colored 
as under white teachers; and another is that the colored teachers draw 
$320,000 per annum out of the treasury for their services, which . . . would 

lost to the colored people if the change be made. . . . More and more 
as they rise to comprehension of the vast good to our people of mixed 
schools, will our colored teachers assent to the sacrifice here proposed, as 
one righteous to be made. Holding aloft this standard, we vindicate the 
sacrifice suffered for us by the Martyred Lovejoy, Wendell Phillips, William 
Garrison, O. P. Morton and the great statesman and philanthropist, Charles 


Sumner.” 


Largely through Poindexter’s efforts colored teachers taught side 
by side with white teachers in nine different schools in the city 
of Columbus. 


The kind of teachers desired by colored people was set forth 
in the following comprehensive statement : 


Parents of colored youth, like parents of: white youth, demand that 
those appointed to teach their children shall have the requisite educational 
qualifications; be pure in their lives; orderly in deportment: devoted to 
their work, and successful, because capable and devoted. And they demand 
further, that the schools for their children, in their whole make-up, be the 
freest possible from sectarian taint.” 


Poindexter was a faithful worker while on the school board 
and is said to have rarely missed a meeting. He had been advo- 
cating consistently the merger of schools for white and colored 
students before becoming a member, and his unanimous choice for 


12 Ohio State Journal, February 14, 1878. 
13 Jbid., June 10, 1878. 
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membership on the board, made up as it was of prominent men 
of the city, was a deserved recognition of his influence. 

A further contact in an official way with the educational sys- 
tem of Ohio came with his appointment as a trustee of the State 
School for the Blind by Governor Charles Foster in 1880. He 
served through the year 1883, during the superintendency of 
George S. Snead. Later, Governor Joseph B. Foraker named 
consecutively the two granddaughters of Poindexter to be teach- 
ers at that institution. 

His nomination in 1885 as a trustee of Ohio University at 
Athens by Governor George Hoadley was not ratified by the 
State Senate on the ground that he was too partisan. The vote 
was thirteen noes to eleven ayes. Replying to the charge of par- 
tisanship, Poindexter wrote: 


[t is not best for colored men of the country that they be compelled to 
vote for the candidate of any one party. This the masses of them will feel 
it is a religious duty to do until the Democratic party accept in good faith 
the constitution as it is, and illustrate that acceptance of it by fitting recogni- 
tion of capable colored men in official positions.” 


In April 1896 Poindexter was appointed by Governor Asa 
Bushnell a trustee of the combined Normal and Industrial Depart- 
ments of Wilberforce University. The Ohio State Journal com- 
plimented the Governor on his wise choice and congratulated the 
appointee on the recognition accorded him. It spoke of his being 
well known everywhere for his honorable achievements and _ his 
Christian virtue. The Journal stated that all conceded it to be 
the best selection which could have been made and hoped that 
his wise counsel would serve to guide Wilberforce through any 
struggle that might occur.’ 


POINDEXTER IN POLITICS AND CIVIC AFFAIRS 


Negro suffrage in Columbus followed, of course, the ratifica- 
tion of the Fifteenth Amendment. One newspaper in taking note 
of the circumstance offered some advice to the new voters, saying: 


Every free man above the age of twenty-one years without regard to 


14 Ibid., April 17, 1885. 
15 Ibid., April 19, 1896. 
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color or complexion is entitled to vote on Monday at the City and Township 
Election. Every colored citizen must, therefore, be at the polls early and 
vote as the best interests of the city require. Modesty, calmness and so- 
briety should mark the behavior of these newly enfranchised voters.” 


After the election both the Ohio State Journal and the Ohio 
Statesman commented favorably on the deportment of these citi- 
zens who were voting for the first time, one saying “their record 
on the day made memorable by their first vote is a very good one.’ 
The further comment was that nearly all voted the Republican 
ticket. While the name of Poindexter is not mentiond in this 
connection, one may well be sure that he, by both precept and 
example, set the tone for the Negro vote at that first election. 

Shortly after the election, the Negroes of Columbus under- 
took the celebration of the ratification of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. This was an all-day celebration which got under way with 
the firing of cannon early in the morning. A parade was next in 
order with the line of march covering the central portion of the 
city, and ending at the State Capitol where the speaking took 
place. Five hundred and sixty-five people took part in the parade 
and there were 47 carriages in line. The Douglass and Potomac 
Guards (presumably militia) led the procession. At the head of 
the Sons of Protection (an organization of some importance 
paying sick and burial benefits) marched Poindexter, the presi- 
dent of the organization. There was much oratory by prominent 
men of both races at the afternoon ceremony. 

In the evening the celebration was continued at the Opera 
House. There were more speeches by Governor Rutherford B. 
Hayes, the Honorable Sam Galloway, the Honorable E. E. White, 
the Reverend J. P. Underwood, and the Reverend G. H. Graham. 
But the orator of the evening was Poindexter who made a long 
speech in which he urged: “Fellow citizens, rejoicing in the liberty 
which the elective franchise brings, let us look squarely in the 
face its accompanying duties and earnestly and energetically make 
the needful preparation to rightly discharge them.” In this speech 
Poindexter showed an extensive knowledge of English and Amer- 
ican history.’ The Columbus newspapers gave considerable 





16 Tbid., April 2, 1870. 
17 Ohio Statesman, April 14, 1870. 
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space to recording the proceedings of the day which gave due 
emphasis, they felt, to the newly acquired privilege. 

This period marks the emergence of Poindexter as an influ- 
ential political figure, and it is not surprising that his name was 
prominent among the signers of a “call of the colored men of 
hio to a mass convention to be held in this city on the 18th inst. 
(January 18, 1871).” The object of this convention, the notice 
stated, “is to so organize the colored people that their votes shall 
be made available for securing and maintaining for ourselves and 
our children the legitimate benefits resulting from our newly ac- 


Ss 


quired rights under the constitution.” '’* This convention reaf- 
firmed allegiance to the Republican Party and endorsed the 
nomination of Ulysses S. Grant for President. 

Later in the same year an article appeared in a Columbus 
newspaper entitled, “Rev. James Poindexter for Senator.” It was 
stated, in what was a careful estimate, that: 


As Senator he would rank with the ablest debaters in that body. If 
he can be induced to become a candidate, he is entirely competent to dis- 
cuss the questions at issue between the political parties with any gentleman 
the opposition may bring against him. Mr. Poindexter is scholarly, of 
polished address, and will make a good impression wherever he goes.” 


Qn August 1, 1873, Poindexter delivered an address at Chil- 
licothe, Ohio, on “The Duty of the Citizen of the United States 
as a Voter.” An excerpt from this address will suffice to show 
the speaker’s opinion of the moral and_ political responsibility 
attached to American citizenship. 


First, he [the citizen] must acquaint himself with the object of gov- 
enment or he can not intelligently labor for its success. Secondly, he must 
attend all elections because those of opposing principles will be there; to stay 
away himself is to suffer his cause to go by default. Thirdly, he must not 
support his party when it becomes the advocate of bad measures, because he 
is individually responsible to his country for his political action. Fourthly, 
he must not vote for unworthy candidates, because weak or corrupt men 
can not be depended upon to carry out sound measures. Colored persons 
should demand nothing because they are colored; [and] should consent to 
have nothing withheld from them on that account.” 

18 Ohio State Journal, January 7, 1871. 


19 Columbus Dispatch, September 6, 1871. 
20 Ohio State Journal, August 5, 1876. 
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Late in August 1873 Poindexter was approved by the Repub- 
lican State Central Committee as a candidate for the Ohio House 
of Representatives. Although it was said of him in the press that 
he was a gentleman who would not suffer in any aspect by com- 
parison with any member of the body for which he was named, 
he was defeated in the election. 


Poindexter’s barbershop was not only the means of support 
for him and his family; it was also the place where he became 
well acquainted with many state and national. politicians and 
gained considerable enlightenment about public affairs. His shop, 
at 61 South High Street, was across from the State House, and 
close to the Neil House, the headquarters of numerous public men 
of prominence. Among his customers, also, were well-known 
professional and business men. They liked to patronize so con- 
venient a place whose proprietor was a decided character, always 
courteous and attentive. He never refused to serve colored 
patrons. 


In 1876 Poindexter served as delegate to the Republican 
National Convention,*! and during the subsequent presidential 
campaign he actively supported the Republican candidate, Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes. In consequence of this there was talk among 
friends and admirers in favor of his appointment as minister to 
Haiti. A basic quality of his character may be easily seen from 
his reaction : 


Two years more and I shall have earned my bread for fifty years at 
the barber's chair and will have been a preacher of the gospel for forty 
years; and to lift me out of these pursuits into the dazzling one of a foreign 
mission may be highly injurious to myself and by no means advantageous 
to the public service. Hence, | am not worried about the Haytian Mission.~ 


In the centennial year Poindexter was again nominated for 
the state legislature, only to be defeated again. Success in the 
campaign would have pleased him, provided he could have won 
in a manner consistent with his way of life. He had already made 
it clear that he asked no favors of voters. In an Emancipation 
Day address in 1873 he said: 


21 Tbid., May 15, 1876. 
22 [bid., June 21, 1877. 
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Let no gentleman vote for me simply that [sic] he has known me a 
long time and thinks me a clever fellow. Let none vote for me that [sic] 
I am a colored man; he that would vote for me because I am a colored man 
would vote against me if I were a white man... . In clothing one with pub- 
lic trust the question should be, Does the candidate possess the ability and 
the integrity to discharge the duties of the office with credit to himself and 
advantage to the State? If he does, is he, too, gentlemanly in his bearing 
as to make it a pleasure to his associates to cooperate with him in measures 
promoting the interests of his country ?* 


Poindexter did much to promote the interests of the Repub- 
lican Party among Negroes in Ohio, While he reserved the right 
to withdraw his support from his party when it advocated “bad 
measures” or “nominated unworthy candidates,” he lacked confi- 
dence in the Democratic Party. Franklin County, of which Co- 
lumbus is the county seat, gave a majority vote for Vallandtgham, 
the Copperhead candidate for Governor of the State, while the 
Civil War was in progress. A petition to the legislature after the 
war from the same county prayed that “the immigration of the 
Negro into Ohio be stopped.” The petitioners lamented the eco- 
nomic situation brought about by the resulting competition in 
labor.** In addition this county cast a two-to-one vote against 
giving the colored people in Ohio the right of suffrage. Later 
on, of course, that right was granted by the State. 


While the seating of the President was still in question early 
in 1877, Frederick Douglass and Poindexter conferred with 
Rutherford B. Hayes in Columbus. Hayes wrote in his diary for 
February 18, 1877: 


The indications still are that I am to go to Washington. I talked 
yesterday with Fred[erick] Douglass and Mr. Poindexter, both colored, on 
the Southern question. I told them my views. They approved. Mr. Doug- 
lass gave me many useful hints about the whole subject. My course is a 
firm assertion and maintenance of the rights of the colored people of the 
South according to the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments, 
coupled with a readiness to recognize all Southern people without regard to 
past political conduct, who will now go on with me heartily and in good 
faith in support of these principles.” 

"8h Tbid., September 23, 1873. 

24 Sara G. Rider, The Negro in Ohio with Especial Reference to the Influence of 

the Civil War (unpublished master’s thesis, Ohio State University, 1931), 30. 


25 Rutherford B. Hayes, Diary and Letters of Rutherford B. Hayes, edited by 
Charles Richard Williams (5 vols., Columbus, 1922-26), III, 417. 
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It may be mentioned parenthetically that it was the general 
pinion at the time that Poindexter recommended Douglass for 
the federal office he received from President Hayes. Like Doug- 
lass, Poindexter believed that the Negro’s destiny was interwoven 
with that of the Republican Party. Four years before, in 1873, 
a group of colored citizens met at the Shiloh Baptist Church to 
take action on the “Chillicothe resolutions,” which urged bolting 
the Republican Party. The resolution in answer to the Chilli- 
cothe resolutions was written by Poindexter and said in part: 
“Although we have our grievances, growing out of our party affili- 
ations, it is not in our heart to denounce the Administration and 
the Republican party.” *° 

Poindexter served on a committee of resolutions to negate 
the resolutions of a national meeting of Negroes at Nashville, 
Tennessee, in 1876. The Nashville convention likewise was con- 
sidering bolting the Republican Party. Again it was declared 
that the time for such action was not yet ripe. Poindexter ex- 
pressed himself freely and boldly in the press, many of his letters 
commending the acts and words of some of his contemporaries 
and condemning those of others. 

This parceling out of praise and blame irritated a local white 
politician by the name of Furay, who considered the tone of 
Poindexter’s letters presumptuous. He therefore wrote of him in 
sarcastic vein as follows: “Brother Poindexter talks and writes 
as if he carries the fifteen thousand colored votes of Ohio in his 
breeches pocket. He will wake up some day to a discovery of 
the fact that his assumption and arrogance are very offensive, and 
especially so to those voters whom he imagines he owns.” The 
elderly clergyman answered this caustic paragraph in mild but 
effective language: “I claim no authority over the votes of the 
colored man, and if I have any influence with my own people it 
is the fruit of a long life of devotion to our cause as an oppressed 
race and this, I think, no generous white man will grudge.” ** 

That Poindexter’s influence with the Negroes of Columbus 
Was in no way affected by the remarks of Furay was attested by 
the fact that he was elected to membership on the city council in 


26 Ohio State Journal, August 28, 1873. 
27 Tbid., August 12, 1877. 
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the year 1880, being the first of five Negroes up to 1go2 who 
served in that capacity. He was re-elected in 1882 and became 
the vice president of that body by vote of his fellow members. 


Poindexter was well informed of the uncompromising attitude 
of the Democratic Party in the southern states toward politica! 
rights for colored men there. He wrote: 


When it was proposed to make colored men in the South voters, the 
cry was raised: This is a white man’s government and white men should 
run it. Democrats opposed making colored men voters because they be- 
lieved they [Negroes] would vote solid for the Republicans and take from 
the Democracy the Southern states ... and... put it in a hopeless 
minority in national affairs. Now many of the colored man’s best friends 
deplore the fact that he was made a voter; the measure [the Fifteent] 
Amendment] they thought would protect him and preserve the South in the 
1ands of those who had kept it in the Union has been made the pretext for 
inflicting untold suffering upon the colored man and despite of it, the south- 
ern states, with largely increased electoral votes, have been captured 


the Democracy.” 


Dr. Carter G. Woodson in his History of the Negro Church 
has remarked “how difficult it was for the Negro minister to 
avoid politics,’ quoting from Poindexter in support of that state- 


ment as follows: 


Nor can a preacher more than any other citizen plead his religious 
work or the sacredness of that work as an exemption from duty. Going 
to the Bible to learn the relation of the pulpit to politics, and accepting the 
prophets, Christ and the Apostles, and the pulpit of their times and their 
precepts as the guide of the pulpit today, I think that their conclusion will 
be that wherever sin is to be rebuked no matter by whom committed, an 
ill to be averted or good to be achieved by our country or mankind, there is 
a place for the pulpit to make itself felt and heard. The truth is all the 
help the preachers and all other good and worthy citizens can give by 
taking hold of politics is needed in order to keep the government out of 


bad hands and secure the ends for which governments are formed 


After Poindexter’s political activities lessened because of his 
age, he often attended Republican meetings and was invariably 
given a seat of honor on the rostrum. 


*8 [bid., April 30, 1877. ; 
2” Carter G. Woodson, History of the Negro Church (Washington, 1921), 325. 
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POINDEXTER IN HIS LATER YEARS 

For eighteen years Poindexter was a member of the Ohio 
state Forestry Bureau. His first appointment to this office was 
made by Governor Bushnell in the year 1887. The tenure of 
office was six years. He was appointed by three successive gov- 
ernors. This gives an index to the deep respect which he enjoyed. 
During his first term in this bureau he served as its treasurer. In 
the Third Annual Report of the Ohio State Forestry Bureau, the 
director, Adolph Leue, wrote of Poindexter: 


Mr. Poindexter, who is pastor of a church in Columbus, is a man of 
medium size, sixty seven years of age, wears long silver-white hair, and is, 
in spite of his advanced years, strong and very active, which latter qualities 
he attributes to his temperate habits; for he does not drink anytking stronger 
than tea and coffee, and does not care for that when he can have plenty 
of good water. He used to take great delight in smoking a good cigar, but 
cares for it no more. Mr. Poindexter is thoroughly convinced of the great 
importance of the Forestry Bureau, and will do anything that may tend tc 
advance the good cause for which we are assembled.” 


In the latter years of his life Poindexter received many 
honors. He was invited to preach the baccalaureate sermon at 
State University, Louisville, Kentucky, May 15, 1887, and on the 
following Tuesday he received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity at that school.*! In 1881 during the 41-day Ohio Cen- 
tennial Celebration held immediately after the Grand Army of the 
Republic’s sojourn in Columbus, Poindexter was appointed Presi- 
dent of the Day at the ceremonies on September 22, and with 
Bishop Benjamin Arnett. spoke to a crowd of 4,000 on that occa- 
sion which was called the “Jubilee of Freedom.” In the next 
year he was appointed by Governor Foraker one of the four dele- 
gates to attend the National Forestry Congress held at Philadel- 
phia October 15. The Franklinton Centennial Celebration was 
held in the year 1897 marking the anniversary of the founding 
of the town on the west bank of the Scioto River. Franklinton 
was the forerunner of Columbus. Poindexter served on two 
committees, the reception committee and the committee on historic 





8% Ohio State Forestry Bureau, Third Annual Report, 1887 (Columbus, 1888), 14. 
31 W. J. Simmons, Men of Mark (Cleveland, 1887), 404. 
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relics. This celebration drew many noted visitors from all over 
the State.** 

In 1898 Poindexter resigned the pastorate of the Second 
Baptist Church. He did not give up his interest in the religious 
affairs of his church and the community however. He spent 
considerable time visiting and assisting in the work of the younger, 
weaker churches, saying he did not wish to rust out and knew of 
no other way in which he could spend his time more profitably. 


His death came on February 7, 1907, in his eighty-eighth 
year, from an attack of pneumonia. His old friend and neighbor, 
Dr. Starling Loving, was in attendance. With him were also his 
two granddaughters, Nettie and Della, and the three children of 
the former, Albert, James, and Ruth Scott. Mrs. Poindexter had 
died in 1876 and his only child, Joseph, died shortly before him. 
He was conscious to almost the end, and his last words were 
said to have been, “I have served God, my Country and mankind to 
the best of my ability.” 

His funeral was held in the church of which he had long been 
pastor. It was attended by the Governor of the State, the Hon- 
orable Andrew Harris, and a host of other prominent Ohio men. 
Bishop B. F. Lee of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Reverend Washington Gladden of the First Congregational 
Church of Columbus were among his eulogists. The Columbus 
Press Post reported the following men served as honorary pall- 
bearers: Henry Churchill, Henry Cooper, Scott Viers, James Hill, 
3enjamin Lofrau. The active pallbearers were James L. Gray, 
W. H. Lynch, James Tyler, Daniel Lincoln, Robert Moorman, 
George Bowman, and Robert Payne. 

Among the many floral offerings, of especial note was the one 
sent by the Knights of Columbus of the city, said to have been 
given in remembrance of his good offices in behalf of Catholic 
school children. Thousands of people of all walks of life viewed 
his body as it lay in state at the home. 


In eulogizing him, Dr. Gladden very fittingly said: ‘With 
the blood of three races in his veins, the white, the Indian and 


82 Stephen A. Fitzpatrick and U. S. Morris, History of Columbus Celebration: 
Franklinton Centennial (Columbus, 1897), 11, 12. 
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the Negro, to him more than any other belongs this country.’’* 
(bsequies were not at an end with the funeral. A memorial 
service was held on Sunday, February 16, at the Second Baptist 
Church. Governor Harris, E. A. Jones, State Commissioner of 
Public Schools, C. B. Galbreath, State Librarian, W. L. Curry, 
State Commissioner for Soldiers’ Claims, and Dr. Joshua Jones, 
President of Wilberforce University, were speakers, as were also 
various members of the church.** 

Honors came to Poindexter after his death. The brotherhood 
of the Second Baptist Church to which he had ministered so long 
adopted his name in loving memory. A building on the campus 
of Wilberforce University bears his name. A government housing 
project of 426 units in Ohio's capital city, completed in the sum- 
mer of 1939, was named Poindexter Village. It was said in the 
press at the time: “The selection of Poindexter Village for the 
name of Columbus’ first low-rent housing project is a happy one 
when the significance of the name of Poindexter to colored Co- 
lumbus is considered. . . . The name Poindexter should serve as 
an inspiration for those who are to live in this modern housing 
unit.” * 

Poindexter made a very striking picture as he walked the 
streets of Columbus. He wore the long minister's coat and a 
high beaver hat. Most arresting was his white, silk-like hair, 
which he wore almost to his shoulders. As he walked the streets 
he was greeted on all sides by friends and well-wishers. 

lor a span of nearly seven decades he touched intimately the 
lives of the people. Always it was to do good as he saw it. The 
following editorial of a local paper said at his death: 

The death of Rev. James Poindexter removes from Columbus one of 
its ancient landmarks. He was one of its best known citizens and his fame 
extended throughout the state. There were few men who have met with 
more kindly salutations than he. It was because he was respected. He 
made friends by his intelligent genial manner. He was a man of principle, 
and that principle seemed to be the outgrowth of his Christian faith, which 
shone wherever he went. We feel like offering this tribute to the memory 
of this gentle old man not only because he was a noble example to his own 


83 Ohio State Journal, February 11, 1907; Columbus Dispatch, February 11, 1907. 
%4 Ohio State Journal, February 19, 1907. 
% Columbus Dispatch, July 16, 1939. 
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people but because in keeping on the better and truer side of life he taught 
a lesson to us all.” 


The Council of the City of Columbus added its testimony in 
the following resolutions of February 25, 1907: 


That this is an occasion when eloquent words and. finely drawn phrases 
cannot express the depth and extent of the grief and sorrow which overcomes 
this community in its loss to the public service of one whose earnestness and 
untiring devotion to duty made him a power for good, and that loss almost 
irreparable. 


Of this one whose death we all mourn, it can truthfully be said that 
his influence was great in the religious and moral uplift of this city. 

He was obliging and courteous at all times, he rose above personal, 
partisan and political friendship, and expounded the law of righteousness as 
he knew it and as he understood it, in his profession and in his transaction 
of public affairs. 


% Ohio State Journal, February 10, 1907. 














JOEL WRIGHT, CITY PLANNER 


by ALFRED J]. WRIGHT 


Associate Professor of Geography, Ohio State University 


The original plan for Columbus, “laid off by order of the Gen- 
eral Assembly for the seat of Government for the State of Ohio,” 
was prepared by Joel Wright of Warren County. This was in 
1812, fifteen vears after the founding of Franklinton whose sesqui- 
centennial Columbus is celebrating in 1947. Events of this year 
cause us to turn attention to this Warren County citizen who was 
called out of retirement to plan the new state capital. 


THE PIONEER 


Joel Wright's career as a surveyor coincides with the pioneer 
period of Ohio history. He made surveys in the Ohio Country the 
year following the enactment of the famed Ordinance of 1787. As 
a Marvlander, he heard about the conflict in claims upon the 
Northwest Territory by certain eastern states; Maryland had no 
such claim upon this land. 

English forces were still in control of Detroit when Wright 
first camped with his chainmen in the unbroken forest of what is 
now Ohio. Thomas Hutchins, first Geographer of the United 
States, had established his “Geographer’s Line’ with its western 
meridian as the base for all future surveys. Competent surveyors 
were needed to bring order and form out of the wilderness. With 
theodolite, compass, chain, ax, and notebook these pioneer survey- 
ors for the first time used the rectangular system of survey in lay- 
ing out the foundations of the new State. Wright was one of these 
pioneers. 

On his surveying trips to the Ohio Country, Wright visited 
the first territorial capital at Marietta, the second state capital at 
Zanesville, and from the third state capital at Chillicothe (which 
had been also the first ) received authority to lay out the fourth and 
final seat of state government at Columbus. By that time he had 
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made surveys in the larger valleys in southern Ohio, had purchased 
land in the Little Miami Valley, and had lived in the State of his 
adoption for seven years. It was no stranger to Ohio that the As- 
sembly commissioned to plat the new capital in 1812. 


FOREBEARS 

John Wright and Elizabeth, his wife, were members of a 
group of the Society of Friends (Quakers) who migrated to 
northern Ireland from England, doubtless to escape the persecu- 
tion often visited upon members of that faith at the time. They 
sailed from Castleshane for Philadelphia sometime between 1737 
and 1740. The year 1746 found this family living in Menallen, 
not far from Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. There their youngest 
child, Joel, was born in 1750. 

Aron Wright Chapman has written concerning the youth of 
Joel Wright.’ He states that John Wright and his children are 
frequently mentioned in the records of the Warrington Monthly 
Meeting to which Menallen was attached. Where Joel obtained his 
formal education is not known, but it is evident that he was well 
educated for his time. He was proficient in mathematics and be- 
came an excellent surveyor. He also taught school upon occasion, 
both as a young man in Pennsylvania and after his retirement in 
Warren County. 


After the manner of Friends, Joel Wright secured certificates 


from his local Meeting whenever he made an extended stay in 


other parts of the country. In 1767 he secured one for the Fair- 
fax Meeting, Pipe Creek, Maryland, and later one for Philadel- 
phia. In 1771 he returned to Pipe Creek where he was married 
the next year to Elizabeth Farquhar of that place. During the fol- 
lowing 25 years they lived at Pipe Creek, with Joel often away on 
long trips following his profession. Of the three boys and three 
girls born to this family, the descendants of one son, Jonathan, are 
now living. Despite his frequent absences, Joel was active in the 
affairs of the Meeting ; from 1794 to 1798 he was clerk or business 
head. Elizabeth Wright died in 1805, and the next year Joel 
Wright bought a large tract of land in Ohio where he made his 
home the remaining 24 years of his life. 


1In his Aron and Mary Wright (New York, 1942). 
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TRIPS TO OHIO 


His first contact with Ohio was probably in 1788, when he 
made his first trip into the Muskingum Valley. The Ordinance of 
1787 had been enacted to provide government for the Northwest 
Territory, and eastern and southern people were beginning to move 
into the fertile lands north of the Ohio River. Just how many 
trips he made here is not known, but his papers show that he made 
surveys in the Muskingum, Scioto, Little Miami, and Great Miami 
valleys. In 1798 he was appointed by the Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing to lead a small party to northern Ohio to arrange some dis- 
puted matter with the Wyandot Indians. Chapman, in writing 
of this, says that Wright kept a diary on this trip. The party 
reached the Ohio River twenty days out of Baltimore. 

Six days later they encamped near a Moravian Mission where 
the services of an Indian guide, Joseph White-eyes, were secured 
to lead them to Upper Sandusky for the conference with the 
Indians. 

Qn the return journey Wright became ill, and the route was 
changed so as to permit using a boat down the Scioto and up the 
Ohio River. When, in 1806, he requested a certificate to the Miami 
Monthly Meeting at Waynesville, Warren County, it was not as a 
stranger come to take up land in an unknown country. His previ- 
ous visits to Ohio had convinced him that the land between the 
Miami rivers was the most favorable. In the summer of 1806 he 
and Abijah O'Neal bought a tract of about 1,000 acres in the Little 
Miami Valley near Waynesville, paying $1,500 for the land. 

‘or seven years he was active in surveying and selling parcels 
of his tract. During this period he became Warren County sur- 
veyor, and there remain today many of his farm surveys written 
in the fine hand observable on the plat of Columbus reproduced 
here. In 1814 Wright’s son Jonathan brought his wife and 
younger children from Maryland to make their home in the Miami 
Valley. His older children had already married and established 
homes of their own in the East; hence two branches of Jonathan's 
family developed because of geographical reasons. 

Jonathan bought several hundred acres of land a few miles 
west of his father’s tract, about midway between the Great and 
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Little Miami rivers at a point where many immigrant wagons were 
crossing the fertile valley. Like his father, Jonathan was a 
competent surveyor and platted the village of Springboro near one 
corner of his tract. This was for many years an active Quaker 
community. At the age of 64, Wright bought land near his son, 
married an older sister of Jonathan’s wife, and for the next fifteen 
years lived in semi-retirement, occasionally surveying for his 
neighbors and the county. 


CITY PLANNING 


Family letters of the early 1800’s reveal that Wright was away 
from home on different occasions in order to help survey and plat 
Louisville, Dayton, and Columbus. Chapman speaks of a remark 
Wright made to the effect that Dayton’s Main Street must be wide 
enough for a coach-and-four to turn around easily. The writer has 
not pressed this investigation far enough to locate the original 
platting he did for Louisville or Dayton, but he has encountered 
some record of Wright’s survey of 2,000 acres of land near the 
Falls of the Ohio in June 1818. 

There is no lack of record concerning another of the commis- 
sions which Wright accepted after his removal to the Miami Val- 
ley. By joint resolution February 20, 1812, of both houses of the 
General Assembly sitting in Chillicothe he was authorized to plat 
the state capital.” Under him was an engineer named Joseph Vance 
of Franklin County who ran the lines, but the legislative enactment 
shows that Wright’s was the master hand; he decided the width 
of the streets and alleys and the boundaries of the original munic- 
ipality. He selected the square for the public buildings and the 
lot for the penitentiary. The Assembly gave him authority to cut 
and dispose of such timber as was necessary; for this task, he 
secured the services of Jarvis Pike to clear the State House square 
and enclose it in a stake-and-rider fence. Pike raised corn and 
wheat on the lot for several years in return for his work. 

The accompanying reproduction of a copy of Wright’s orig- 
inal plat of Columbus shows that his location of the State House 


2 “Resolved by the General Assembly of the state of Ohio that Joel Wright of 
Warren county be and he is hereby appointed director agreeably to the provisions of the 
act entitled ‘an act fixing and cctehlidhine the permanent and temporary seats of govern- 
ment.’ ’’ Laws of Ohio, X, 202. 
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square remains, but a second penitentiary has been built several 
squares north of the original site. The broad strip of land without 
lots east of the State House square was reserved for sale by the 
proprietors * who had undertaken to furnish the land and buildings 
to the State. Most of the original street names remain. On the 
low-lying land bordering the Scioto River just below the con- 
fluence of the Whetstone (Olentangy), there were no reserva- 
tions made at the time of the original platting. 


As required by law, Wright filed a report with the General 
Assembly late in 1812, describing the progress of his work. In 
ciosing he called attention to the fact that no provision had been 
made for his compensation, and suggested that such provision be 
made as the General Assembly deemed fair. In 1813 it was pro- 
vided that Joel Wright, director of the town of Columbus, be 
paid $503 for expenditures and services rendered.* In view of the 
progress made, he suggested that another be selected to super- 
intend the work he had thus far advanced, and that he be allowed 
to retire. William Ludlow was appointed the second director of 
the town of Columbus in February 1815 ;* Wright returned to his 
family in Springboro, 


SPRINGBORO 


The Springboro community is testimony in many ways to the 
character of Wright and his neighbors. Every deed to land sold 
by Wright or his son contained a clause forbidding the sale or 
manufacture of alcoholic beverages for a period of twenty years. 
This was a real sacrifice to be asked of farmers in the West. It 
was before the days of railroads and commercial meat-packing ; 


farmers turned to stills as an outlet for surplus corn. The Wrights, 
father and son, were reportedly the first to hire harvest hands 
without a ration of liquor ;-despite this their higher wage attracted 
all of the help needed. 


It was predominantly a Quaker community, and many of 
the inhabitants must have shared these principles. Although it 
had a population of no more than 350, the community supported 

3Alexander McLaughlin, John Kerr, Lyne Starling, and James Johnston. 


4 Laws of Ohio, XI, 165. 
5 Laws of Ohio, XIII, 335. 
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a public library and a debating society or “mock legislature,” and 
even raised $70,000 with which to establish Miami Valley College. 


Situated on an important east-west highway along which went 
countless covered wagons headed for new lands of the Mississippi 
Valley, there was reason for some rowdy and occasionally lawless 
elements in pioneer towns. Springboro seems to have been an ex- 
ception. In 1829 the Miami and Erie Canal came through Frank- 
lin four miles west of the village; in the late 1830's the railroad 
came through Waynesville, eight miles to the east. Springboro 
lav between these vital routes. Inevitably the village lost vigor, 
and the gentility of its earlier years did not endure until the 
twentieth century. But Wright did not live to see its comparative 
decline. 

Throughout his long life he remained an active member of 
the Society of Friends. Until he died in 1829, he wore the dress 
of the Revolutionary period, long surtout with flap pockets, long 
waistcoat and knee breeches, and low shoes trimmed with silver 
buckles. The final Quaker touch was a broad-brimmed beaver hat. 
No portrait remains of this pioneer surveyor. Throughout his 
lifetime he would have none made, feeling, as did many others 
among the Quakers, that it was “unseemly.” 


In 1825 Wright was prevailed upon by his son to make a 
copy of the Columbus plat he had prepared as director of Colum- 
bus. He made the 160-mile round trip to Columbus on horseback 
through what was mostly unbroken forest. He was then 75 years 
of age. This copy he gave to his son Jonathan, and in 1870 it 
was given to his great-grandson Jesse Wright. Early in the 
present century it was borrowed by the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society for a special exhibition in Columbus. 
Later this copy was loaned to the Ohio State Library for exhibit, 
officials of the State being unable to find their original plat. A 
fire in the State House in 1852 may have destroyed it along with 
other state records. 


The copy was once offered by Jesse Wright to a younger 
great-grandson of Joel, Dr. Jonathan Wright of Pleasantville, 
New York; he did not accept it, saying that in his opinion it be- 
longed in Ohio. In 1923 the Director of the New York Public 
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Library borrowed this copy for the purpose of photographing it 
for inclusion in the Library’s Map Room; the copy was then re- 
turned to Jesse Wright in Springboro. Charles E. Wright, Di- 
rector of the Carnegie Library, Duquesne, Pennsylvania, probably 
received this copy at the death of his father in 1928. It is thought 
that the copy was lost when Charles Wright’s residence was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire in the early 1940’s. The only known 
copy of Joel Wright’s plat of Columbus js, therefore, the photo- 
graphic copy in the New York Public Library. Fortunately the 
surveying instruments Joel Wright used during the years he sur- 
veyed in Ohio have come into the possession of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society, the gift of his descendants. 




























DOCUMENT 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JAMES HALL, WESTERN 


LITERARY PIONEER 


edited by Davin DoNALp 


Instructor in History, Columbia University 


Collecting data for his projected Cyclopaedia of American 
Literature, Evert A. Duyckinck in 1855 addressed the most prom- 
inent living writers in the United States, requesting pertinent 
biographical and bibliographical information. One of the most 
interesting replies came from James Hall, veteran Cincinnati editor 
and author. Taking time from his duties as bank president, Hall 
dashed off nine folio pages of “notes hastily written, and more 
voluminous perhaps than necessary” as “a notice of myself, and 
my writings.” This autobiographical sketch was sent to 
Duyckinck with complete “liberty to use according to your own 
discretion.” As Hall anticipated, his memorandum was far too 
long for a work of the type Duyckinck proposed, and in the 
Cyclopaedia only two pages were devoted to the career of the 
“literary cashier.” >? Duyckinck’s article in general followed Hall's 
notes quite closely but condensed or omitted over half of his 
manuscript. The concluding paragraphs in which Hall formu- 
lated his literary creed were deleted altogether. 


Hall’s manuscript autobiography is found in the Duyckinck 
Collection of the New York Public Library. So far as can be 
determined, it has not previously been known to students of 
American literary history. Because of Hall’s significance as the 


1 James Hall to E. A. Duyckinck, March 20, 1855, in Duyckinck MSS., New 
York Public Library. 

2 This was the slurring nickname given Hall by his detractors. (John Cleves 
Short to William Short, June 19, 1840, in Short Family MSS., Library of Congress.) 
The sketch of Hall appeared in Evert A. Duyckinck and George L. Duyckinck, Cyclo- 
paedia of American Literature; Embracing Personal and Critical Notices of Authors... 
(New York, 1855), Il, 145-147. It is followed (pp. 148-150) by one of the stories 
from Hall’s The Wilderness and the War-Path. 
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foremost literary figure in the ante-bellum West the document is 
here presented in its entirety. 


James Hall. 


was born in Philadelphia August 19, 1793, and commenced the study 
of law in that city in 1811. 

In 1813 I was one of a company of volunteers, the Washington Guards, 
commanded by Condy Raguet Esq, afterwards U. S. Minister to Brazil,° 
who entered the service of the U.S. and spent several months in camp, on 
the Delaware, watching the motions of a British fleet, performing all the 
duties of soldiers. At the close of that year was commissioned a 3d Lieu- 
tenant of Artillery, in 2d Regiment, commanded by Col. Winfield Scott, who 
about that time became a Brig. Genl. 


In the spring of 1814, I marched to the frontier with a company of 
artillery commanded by Capt. Thomas Biddle, and joined the Army at 
Buffaloe [sic], under Genl Brown—in which Scott, Ripley, & Porter were 
Brigadiers.” In the battle of Chippewa I commanded a detachment from 
my company, and had a full share of that brilliant affair. I was in the 
battle of Lundy’s Lane, (or Bridgewater) at Niagara, the seige of Fort 
Erie, and all the hard fighting & severe service of that campaign, and was 
commended afterwards officially, as having rendered “brave and meritorious 
services.” ‘ 

At the close of the war, unwilling to be inactive, I went to Washington 
and solicited a midshipman’s warrant in the Navy, in the hope of going out 
in Decatur’s® Squadron, against the Algerians [7], but without success. Sub- 
sequently it was decided to send out with that expedition a bomb vessel, and 
some mortars to be used in the bombardment of Algiers, under the com- 
mand of Major Archer of the Artillery’—and I had the honor of being 
selected as one of four young officers who accompanied him. I sailed 
September 1815 from Boston, in the U. S. Brig Enterprise, commanded by 
Lieut. Lawrence Kearney [sic], now the veteran com[m]odore.* The war 


3Condy Raguet (1784-1842), Philadelphia editor and economist, was never 
minister to Brazil but served as chargé d'affaires at the American embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro from 1825 to 1827. 

Thomas Biddle, Jr., of the famous Philadelphia family, was later brevetted 
major for his distinguished service in the War of 1812 

5 Major General Jacob Jennings Brown (1775- 1828) commanded American oper- 
ations on the Niagara peninsula during the War of 1812. Winfield Scott (1786-1866) 
later famous as a Mexican War hero and a presidential aspirant, was one of his brigadier 
generals, and Eleazar Wheelock Ripley (1782-1839) was another. Peter Buell Porter 
(1773-1844), one of the congressional ‘“‘war hawks,” led the Pennsylvania and New 
York volunteers in the campaign. 

® Commodore Stephen Decatur (1779-1820), a daring and romantic naval hero, 
served with spectacular success in the war against Tripoli, in the War of 1812, and 
in the expedition against Algiers. 

7 Samuel B. Archer was only a brevet-major, having been promoted in 1813 for 
his gallantry in the bombardment of Fort George. 

8 Lawrence egg (1789-1868) had a long and successful naval career. As 
commander of the East Indian fleet at the time of the Opium War he is credited with 
initiating the idea of an Open Door policy for China. Hall’s statement is not pre- 
cisely correct, for Kearny was not made commodore until 1867. 
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with Algiers was a short one, and after a brief, but to me most delightful 
cruize [sic] in the Mediter[rJanean, I returned at the close of the same 
year, and was stationed at Newport R.I. and afterwards at various other 
Posts until 1818 when I resigned, having previously resumed the study of 
law, at Pittsburgh, Pa., where I was then stationed, and been admitted to the 
bar.® 

In the Spring of 1820, having no dependence but my own exertions,— 
with great ardor and hopefulness of spirit, and energy of purpose, I re- 
solved to go to a new country, to practice my profession where I could rise 
with the growth of the population—but allured in fact by a romantic dis- 
position, a thirst for adventure, and a desire to see the rough scenes of the 
frontier. I went to Illinois, then recently admitted into the Union as a State, 
and commenced practice at Shawneetown, and edited a weekly newspaper, 
called the Illinois Gazette,"’ for which | wrote a good deal. The next winter 
| was appointed Circuit Attorney, that is public prosecutor, for a circuit 
containing ten counties. 

Courts were held in these counties twice a year; and they were so ar- 
ranged as to time, that after passing through one circuit, we went directly 
to the adjoining one, and thus went to about 20 counties in succession. Thus 
we were kept on horseback, & travelling over a very wide region, the 
greater part of our time. There was no other way to travel, but on horse- 





back. There were but few roads for carriages—and we travelled chiefly 
by bridle-paths—through uncultivated wilds—fording rivers, and sometimes 
swim[m]ing creeks—and occasionally “camping out.” There were few 
towns, and we ate and slept chiefly at the log cabins of the settlers. (See 
the Preface to the “Legends of the West” published by Putnam). 

The office of prosecuting [attorney] in such a country is no sinecure[.] 
Several of the counties in my circuit were bounded by the Ohio river, which 
seperated [sic] them from Kentucky, and afforded facilities to rogues and 
rufhans, to change their jurisdictions, which allured them to settle among 
us in great gangs, such as could often defy the arm of the law. We had 
whole settlements of counterfeiters, or horse thieves, with their sympathisers 
—where rogues could change names, or pass from house to house, so skil- 
fully as to elude detection—and where if detected, the whole population were 
ready to rise to the rescue. There were other settlements of sturdy honest 
fellows, the regular backwoodsmen in which rogues were not tolerated. 
There was therefore a continual struggle between these parties—the honest 
people trying to expel the others by the terrors of the law, and when that 

® Hall omitted to mention a very important episode in his career. In 1817 he 
was tried before a court-martial for negligence and insubordination and was sentenced 
to be cashiered from the service. The President intervened to remit the punishment and 
restore his rank, and Hall then resigned his commission. On this and other points in 
Hall’s career see John T. Flanagan, James Hall, Literary Pioneer of the Ohio Valley 
(Minneapolis, 1941). 

1 The Illinois Gazette had been published at Shawneetown since September 
1819. In May 1820 it was announced that Hall and Henry Eddy had become joint 


owners, with the former directing the editorial department. The partnership con- 
tinued for two years, when Eddy purchased Hall’s interest. 
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mode failed, forming regulating companies, and driving them out by force. 
To be a public prosecutor among such a people, requires much discretion 


i 


and no small degree of courage.'' When the contest breaks out into violence, 
when arms are used, and a little civil war takes place, there are aggressions 
on both sides, and he is to avoid making himself a party with either—when 
called upon to prosecute either he is denounced, and often threatened—and 
it requires calmness, self possession, and sometimes courage to enable him to 
do his duty, preserving his self respect and the public confidence. I was a 
vigorous prosecutor, never flinching from duty, and on some occasion[s| 
turning out myself, and aiding in the arrest of notorious and bold villians 
[sic]. I served in that office four years; and obtained also a large practice 
on the civil side of the court. I was then elected by the Legislature, Judge of 
the Circuit Court—the court having general original Jurisdiction, civil & 
criminal. I presided in that court three years, when a change in the Judiciary 
system took place, the circuit courts were abolished, and all the Judges re- 
pealed out of office. At the same session of the Legislature | was elected 
State Treasurer, and removed to Vandalia the seat of government. This 
office I held four years, in connection with an extensive law practice—and 
in connection also with the editorship of the Illinois Intelligencer, a weekly 
newspaper,” and of the //linois Monthly Magazine, which I established, pub- 
lished, owned, edited, and for which I wrote nearly all the matter.” 

In 1833 I removed to Cincinnati having lived in Illinois twelve years. 

I commenced writing very early—was tor several years a contributor to 
the Port Folio, while my brother John E. Hall'' was editor—I think from 
about 1816. 

In 1820 when de{s]cending the river Ohio, and afterwards during the 
early part of my residence in Illinois, | wrote a series of “Letters from the 
West,’ which were published in the Port Folio.” When completed I was 
advised to collect them for republication in a vol. and a friend who was go- 
ing to England offered to place them in the hands of a London publisher. 
My friend died abroad, and | heard nothing of my “copy,” for nearly a 
year, when a very handsome volume appeared,—accompanied however by a 
blunder so whimsical and so sad—that | have scarcely yet got over the 

1 Hall’s description of the criminal and terroristic elements in early Illinois, 
though warnnae, is not exaggerated. See Alice Brumbaugh, The Regulator Movement in 
Illinois Cunpu blished master’s thesis, University of Illinois, 1927 

Hall purchased a half interest in the Illinois Intelligencer, published at Van- 
dalia, on n January 17, 1829. 

The first number of the Illinois Monthly Magaz ine appeared in October 1830, 
and, in a two volumes were published. Because of “the impossibility of getting 
any printing done here [i.e., at Vandalia] or at St. Louis,’’ Hall was compelled to have 
all issues after June 1832 printed at Cincinnati. Lacking both contributors and sub- 
scribers in Illinois, Hall’s editorial work was exceedingly burdensome. As early as 
May 1832 he had been approached by a group of Cincinnati leaders with the project 
of editing a literary journal in that city, but he remained in Illinois until the follow- 
ing year. (James Hall to Salmon Portland Chase, May 2, 1832, and June 23, 1832, in 
Chase MSS., Library of Congress. ) 

4 John Elihu Hall (1783-1829), author, professor in the University of Mary- 
land, published one of the earliest legal periodicals issued in the United States and 
edited the Port Folio from 1816 until 182 


1 The letters ran through six installments in the Port Folio, from July 1821 
through August 1822. 
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mortification it occasioned me. I had written a series of letters, under the 
assumed character of a youth, traveling for amusement and giving the rein 
toa lively fancy, and indulging a vein of levity, and rather extravagant fun. 
lhe whole affair was anonymous, and was intended to be kept so. My title 
page, as prepared for the London edition read “Letters from the West. By a 
Young Gentleman of Illinois.” Of course there was none of the pruning 
which would have taken place, in a work to be acknowledged as one’s own. 
Imagine my dismay, when the work appeared with the title “Letters from 
the West. By the Hon. Judge Hall.” How this came about, I have never 
found out. I became a Judge about the time I sent off the Mmss. and either 
some inconsiderate friend, who thought my new title would sound very grand, 
or the London publisher, who had found it out and thought it might help to 
sell the book, made this foolish change. The English reviews took up the 
book, and made all sorts of fun of it. They acknowledged a certain sort 
of ability about it, and confessed that the author wrote very good English— 
but sneered at the levities, and asked the English public what they would 
think of a learned judge who should lay aside the wig and robe of office, 
and roam about the land in quest of “black eyes” and “rosy cheeks,” danc- 
ing at the cabins of the peasantry, and “kissing the pretty girls.” The vener- 
able Illinois Judge they pronounced to be a “sly rogue,” and wondered if the 
learned gentleman was as funny on the bench &c &c. I never allowed the 
and was near never writing another. 





book to be republished 

In 1828-9 I originated and got up the “Western Souvenir for 1829°— 
at Cincinnati.” This was the first attempt to publish any thing of the sort 
in the West. It was a small Vol. in imitation of the elegant Annuals, then 
just in vogue. It cost me great labor. I wrote about half the matter. The 
rest | begged, all over the country, with infinite travail, and poor success. 
The literary matter was better than that of most annuals, and it was highly 
praised, especially by Mr Walsh, in the Nat. Gazette"—but it was poorly 
got up—printing, paper, plates, were all vile. It was however a novelty, and 





quite a hit. 


The Legends of the West, was published in [1832] 
The Border Tales ss “ “ T1835] 
The Soldiers Bride and other Tales” 
Harpe’s Head, a legend of Kentucky.” 


16 The title page read: Letters from the West; Containing Sketches of Scenery, 
Manners, and Customs; and Anecdotes Connected with the First Settlements of the 
Western Sections of the United States. By the Hon. Judge Hall. 

17 The Western Souvenir, A Christmas and New Year's Gift for 1829 (Cincin- 
nati, [1828?]). 

18 Robert Walsh (1784-1859) in association with William Fry had established 
the National Gazette and Literary Register at Philadelphia in 1820. ; 

19 Legends of the West (Philadelphia, 1832). Other editions appeared in 1853 
and 1854 

20 Tales of the Border (Philadelphia, 1835 

21 The Soldier's Bride; and Other Tales (Philadelphia, 1833 

*2 The Harpe’s Head; A Legend of Kentucky (Philadelphia, 1833 A two- 
volume edition was published in London the following year under the title, Kentucky. 
A Tale. 
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These were mostly published first in magazines or annuals. In all of 
them the design was to exhibit American life, in most of the[m] Western life 
and adventure; and so intent was I upon the faithfull [sic] portraiture of 
western life, that I curbed my fancy, and hardly did justice to myself in the 
management of the materials, which are rich.” 

Sketches of the West—published in two 12 mo. vols. of sketches of the 
romance of western history. Some of the prominent events in the settle- 
ment, and early adventures, and strange doings of the pioneers, are de- 
scribed and commented on. | am re-writing this series.” 

The Illinois |Monthly| Magazine was undertaken chiefly with a view 
to its advantage to the country of which I was then a very active citizen. 
It was a noble region, thinly populated, chiefly by backwoodsmen. We 
wanted schools, churches, mechanics,—all the elements and means of im- 
provement, intellectual and physical—and I devoted myself for some years, 
almost singly—though not without warm friends and abettors, as far as 
praise and encouragement went—, to the execution of plans, to build up so- 
ciety. The Mag. was sustained for two years, by my own pen, and purse. It 
attracted much attention to Illinois, and did much towards accomplishing its 
object—but did not pay. 


The Western Monthly Magazine, successor of the former, was con- 
ducted for three years, 1833, 4 & 5 successfully. It had a large subscription.” 


“3 At first Hall’s western writings greatly pleased his neighbors, who praised each 
volume as ‘‘a western story, written by a western author, and .. . eagerly sought after 
by western readers.”’ (Literary Cabinet and Western Olive Branch, I [October 12, 
1833], 135.) But Hall wrote very rapidly, without much attention to style or struc- 
ture. His brother objected to his slovenly plots and frankly warned: ‘‘You do not 
prune enough—you have too many adjectives ushering in the substantives.’’ (John E. 
Hall to James Hall, September 13, 1827, Historical and Philosophical Society Library, 
Cincinnati.) Emphasizing the theme of a distinctly Western literature. Hall frequently 
repeated his ideas and often resorted to self-plagiarism. In his later writings this defect 
became so obvious that he was subject to considerable ridicule. One rimester (The 
Hesperian, II |1838], 171) fancied Hall as declaring 


... I, my dear, 
Make new books out of old, 
And sell again, the present vear, 
The work I last year sold. 


“4 Sketches of History, Life and Manners, in the West (Philadelphia, 1835 
The first volume was published in Cincinnati in 1834, but the entire work was printed 
at Philadelphia the following year. The revised edition mentioned by Hall appeared 
in 1857 as The Romance of Western History. 

> Hall omitted from his autobiography any reference to the painful episode 
which terminated his editorial career. At the outset his Western Monthly Magazine 
was a decided success in Cincinnati, reaching a circulation of over 2,000. (Eli Taylor 
to John Russell, July 8, 1836, Illinois State Historical Library, Springfield.) But from 
the very beginning of Hall’s residence in Obio there had been two factions which had 
claimed leadership of the social and intellectual life of Cincinnati. The older settlers, 
chiefly from the middle and southern states, looked to the famous Dr. Daniel Drake 
for leadership. Later immigrants found guidance in Lyman Beecher, the father of 
Catharine, Henry Ward, and Harriet Beecher, who had scorn for the cultural preten- 
sions of Cincinnati and offensively boasted of their New England origins. An ardent 
Westerner, Hall quickly joined the Drake circle and made his magazine a strong 
champion of social, cultural, and economic ‘“‘Westernism.”” By 1834 he had become a 
“sore thorn” to the Beechers, and they unsuccessfully endeavored to exclude him from 
Cincinnati society. (Edward King to Sarah King, December 24, 1834, in Rufus King 
MSS., Historical and Philosophical Society Library.) Having scant regard for the 
somewhat exaggerated pretensions of the New Englanders, Hall did not flatter these 
‘“Jackdaws,”’ but began ‘“‘pulling out their feathers & exhibiting their baldness."’ Those 
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About the time I came to Cincinnati, | was invited to unite with Col. 
Thomas L. McKenney, in editing & writing “A History & Biography 
of the Indians of N. America,” to be published in 20 numbers, on large folio 
paper, at £6:00 per number.” It had been the custom, at Washington City, 
when delegations of Indian chiefs visited their great Father, the President, 
to have the portraits of the more distinguished of them, taken, and preserved 
in the War Department. They were taken by King,” a good artist, who 
from taking so many, acquired the art of hitting off the savage expression, 
and the exact tint of the tawny complexion. McKenn[e]y having been Com- 
missioner for Indian Affairs, professed to have in his possession, as he 
night have had, a vast hoard of official correspondence, and other docu- 
ments, affording materials for the biographies of these chiefs, and histories 
of their tribes. The idea was to publish 120 coloured portraits, with a bi- 
ography to each, embracing historical matter, so as to include all the exist- 
ing N. American tribes. 1 became editor, and set to work, with my usual 
ardor and energy (which were not small). Do you know McKenney? If 
you do, you will imagine the sequel—if not, and whether or not, what | 
write of him, is to be strictly inter nos. 1 found the Ist No partly written— 
and | had to begin there, in the middle of that No and finish it. With some 
most agre[e]able social qualities, my friend the Col. was as lazy a man as 
ever lived, and as unreliable a mortal as ever made big promises. His hoard 
of materials dwindled down to almost nothing, and after exhausting them, I 
could neither get him to furnish more, or to aid in writing. I went on alone. 
The labor was Herculean. Here were [sic]a long list of Indian heroes, to 
be supplied with biographies—of whom we knew nothing but the names. 
But | was compromised to the work—and I determined to do it—and to make 
the work what was intended: an authentic National work. I openned [sic] 
correspondence with Indian Agents, Traders, and Military officers stationed 
among these Tribes. I went several times to St. Louis, where I met these 
Agents, traders, and officers, and where several men were still living who had 
spent their lives on the frontier. I visited Washington City several times, 
when Indian delegations were there, and where I found also various officers 
and employees of the Government; all these I took by the button, and cross 
whose feelings he injured developed a scheme for deposing him as editor of the Western 
Monthly Magazine. (Edward King to Sarah King, August 12, 1835, in Rufus King 
MSS.) The issue was brought to a crisis in 1835 when Lyman Beecher published A 
Plea for the West, an address violently abusive of Catholics. A Presbyterian himself, 
Hall resented the bigotry of Beecher’s ‘“‘pernicious and absurd”’ statements and scath- 
ingly reviewed the pamphlet in his journal. (Western Monthly Magazine, III [1835], 
320-327.) Cincinnati was a center of anti-Catholic sentiment, and many of Hall's 
readers misinterpreted his plea for tolerance as an advocacy of Catholicism. His sub- 
scription dropped to less than 800; he had a difficult time with his publishers; his debts 
mounted; and in June 1836 he gave up his editorial chair. The magazine died shortly 
afterward. : : 

*% Thomas Loraine McKenney (1785-1859) was, after 1824, in charge of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs of the War Department. When it eventually appeared the 
work was titled History of the Indian Tribes of North America, with Biographical 
Sketches and Anecdotes of the Principal Chiefs (Philadelphia, 1836-44). 


2 Charles Bird King (1785-1862) resided in the national capital after 1822, mak 
ing numerous but hasty portraits of visiting dignitaries, both Indian and white. 
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examined. I called on the old territorial governors, and Superintendents of 
Indian Affairs—such men as Gov. Cass, Genl Harrison, and others.” With 
the exception of a few facts from Long’s Expeditions, Pike, [and] School- 
craft,” nothing was complied from books—all was collected from original 
sources—mostly from living and highly respectable individuals, whose testi- 
mony was examined carefully, and compared one with another. | claim there- 
fore that this work is not only full of new and interesting facts, but that it 
is strictly reliable. The large and expensive form of the work ($120. for 
the whole, has confined it to public libraries, or to the collections of wealthy 
persons, so that it is not known in the literature of the country, nor has it 
gained me any reputation. But it is the most authentic work on the subject. 
And I have no doubt, that, though I may never reap any benefit from it, the 
day will come when some scholar whose studies shall be directed into that 
channel, will discover, and recognise the value of my labors. I was engaged 
in that work about eight years. The first publishers, Key & Biddle failed- 
one of their assignees published a few numbers—then another got it and 
published a few—at last a couple of Yankees got hold of (Rice & Clarke) 
and finished it. McKenney & I were to have had half the profits, but gct 
little or nothing. 

During the canvass between Harrison and Van Beuren [sic] I wrote a 
Life of Gen. Harrison, which was published in one vol. 18 mo.” Though 
published under such circumstances, it was not written with any reference 
to the election. * I had the materials prepared, and was writing out the mat- 
ter for my Sketches of the West, when I was requested to prepare that mem- 
oir, and I selected that time for publishing, and that form, in reference to 
the then position of Genl H. It is a very nice little history. 

The West, Its Soil, Surface. and productions 

The West Its Navigation, and Commerce.” 

These two volumes were published at ‘Cincinnati. 

They contain descriptions of the country—sketches of scenery—produc- 
tions—the Ohio, and Mississippi rivers—commerce 
able statistical matter. 





and a good deal of valu- 





*s Lewis Cass (1782-1866), before becoming cabinet member, senator, and Demo- 
cratic nominee for President, served as territorial governor of Michigan. William Henry 
Harrison (1773-1841), victor of Tippecanoe and ninth President of the United States, 
had been governor of the territory of Indiana. 

’Stephen Harriman Long (1784-1864) led several exploring parties along the 
upper Missistigel, the Platte River, and the Lake of the Woods. Zebulon Montgomery 
Pike (1779-1813) made a celebrated expedition to the headwaters of the Arkansas and 
Red rivers and returned by way of Mexico. Henry Rowe Schoolcraft (1793-1864), 
voluminous writer on Indian subjects, was for many years Indian agent of the Lake 
Superior tribes. 

30 A Memoir of the Public Services of William Henry Harrison, of Ohio (Phila- 
delphia, a 

Hall’s memory proved faulty on this matter. Shortly before the publication of 
the seals he wrote a friend: “I have nearly completed a biography of the General 
{Harrison] and hope to have it out in a few weeks. ...I1 hope it will help the | Whig] 
cause. I am writing it for that purpose solely.”’ (James Hall to Orlando Brown, Octo- 
ber 10, 1835, in Brown MSS., Filson Club, Louisville.) 

82 The West: Its Soil, Surface, and Productions (Cincinnati, 1848); The West: 
Its Commerce and Navigation (Cincinnati, 1848). 
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The Wilderness and the War Path—Wiley & Putnam's series of Choice 
Reading[s] 1846. Contains 3 new Tales, and some of those included in the 
former volumes. 


To recapitu[1]ate*— 


Legends of the West 1 vol. Letters from the W. 1 vol 
Border Tales ] Harpes Head 1 
Soldiers Bride &c ] Sketches of the West 2 
The West &c 2 Life of Harrison 1 

5 5 


making 10 12 mo. volumes— 
The Western Souvenir—Il!]. Magazine—Western Monthly— 
The Hist. & Biog. Am. Indians 3 large Folio Vols. 


In 1836 I accepted the office of Cashier of the Commercial Bank of 
Cincinnati—a very large and well managed bank, having One Million of dol- 
lars capital, and being the principal Deposit bank, for the government, under 
the Pet bank system. The office was one of great labor and responsibility. 
The charter of that bank expired in 1844, when I was appointed the Agent 
for winding up its affairs. It maintained its high credit to the last, and hon- 
orably wound up, and divided a large surplus to its stockholders, after paying 
them back their capital. Under a new bank law, then enacted in Ohio, a few 
of us established a smaller bank, with the same name, of which I was the 
Cashier, until 1853, when I became its President, which Office I now hold, 
and am a principal stockholder. My circumstances are quite easy—thanks 
to banking—not to authorship. I was for a number of years Agent for Pay- 
ing Pensions, in the State of Ohic, but was removed by Mr Pierce.* In all 
these offices, I have acquitted myself of all pecuniary responsibility, and owe 
no man anything. 

There, my dear sir, you have the whole story, as briefly as I could write 
it. I do not expect you to follow me through all these details, as | know you 
have a great many authors to be made up in to a small package, and that my 
share of the space must be small. But I give it all to you to be used at your 
own discretion. I shall be content with the smallest share that may be allotted 
to me. 


If you wish to look at my writings, so as to express an opinion of their 
character, you may find the Legends of the West, and the Wilderness & War 
Path, at Putnam’s. The other books are out of print, and I cannot lend them 
to you, as I have barely a copy of each, for myself. I think Dr Griswold* 
has some of them. 


33 Hall omitted several of his minor writings. For a complete bibliography see 
Flanagan, — Hall, 207-208. 

34 Hall was removed by President Franklin Pierce because of his devotion to the 
Whig Suan. 

35 Rufus Wilmot Griswold (1815-1857) was one of the most famous editors of 
the pre-war period and compiled such works as The Poets and Poetry of America and 
The Prose Writers of America. 
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As an author I claim, that I have written the English language, in a 
simple, pure, unpretending style—without any of the modern slang or cor- 
ruptions. I take pride in saying that I have always been government [sic | 
by a high standard of morality in sentiment, and delicacy in language. | 
have written no line which dying [| would wish to blot. In my fictions, es- 
pecially, I have endeavored to instruct and elevate—while I have been careful 
to utter no sentiment which could mislead or corrupt. I think, that in all 
I have written, no word nor allusion can be found which is immoral or in- 
delicate—nothing which a lady might not read to a gentleman, or a parent 
to his child. You may find levity perhaps—for | have been a light hearted 
and joyous person—but no jest will you find, no witticism, at the expense of 
religion, or of good breeding. I have always held, and imposed as a rule on 
myself, that a writer, should not put on paper, that which he would be un- 
willing to speak or read in good society, and that when writing he should 
imagine a modest woman, or a sober minded well bred gentleman to be look- 
ing over his shoulder. I have never polluted my page with slang, with 
modern or fashionable corruptions, or false grammer [sic]. I claim another 
thing: I have written to and for my country. My subjects are all American, 
and they are treated in an independent American Spirit. If there ts an 
American Literature, I hope to have a place, however humble, in it. If there 
is no Am. literature, | am nobody. 

I have been married twice, am happy in my domestic relations, and am 
a father and grandfather.” 


86 Hall married Mary Harrison Posey of Kentucky in 1823; she died in 1832. In 
1839 he married Mary Louisa (Anderson) Alexander. During his final years he resided 
in = near Cincinnati, maintaining an active interest in social and literary life. He died 
July 5, 1868. 























HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Societies 


CAMPUS MARTIUS MUSEUM 
edith S. Reiter, Curator 


On May 2 the Museum was the subject of the second of a 
series of semimonthly broadcasts given over station WMOA by 
the Marietta Chamber of Commerce. The broadcasts are done in 
the manner of the “Information, Please” broadcast. Questions 
were on the Museum, its exhibits, and the early history of 
Marietta. 


CHAMPAIGN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Charles Stickell, President 


The annual birthday party of the Society was held in the 
Urbana Public Library April 29. A talk given by Orton Rust of 
Springfield included some early history of Champaign County 
when the boundaries of the county took in the present Clark and 
Logan counties as well as Champaign. Mr. Rust also exhibited 
the markers which are to be erected in cooperation with the Clark 
County Historical Society to honor Simon Kenton and Col. William 


Ward. 


FAIRPORT HARBOR HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Pearl E. Killinen, Acting Historian 


The following new officers were elected in March: Lillian 
Luthanen Robinson, President; Frank S. Converse, First Vice 
President; Alma W. Saari, Second Vice President; Mary M. 
Whitmore, Secretary; Bernard L. Farmer, Treasurer. 

The presentation of the annual “Navigation Award” was 
made April 1 to Capt. H. J. Booth of Marine City, Michigan, for 
bringing the first cargo vessel of the season into Fairport Harbor. 
Capt. Booth’s ship was the steamer Wyandotte of the Wyandotte 
Transportation Company. 
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On May 14a ship’s binnacle and compass were presented to 
the Society by the Columbia Transportation Company at a meeting 
held in the Marine Museum. The presentation was made to 
Lillian Robinson, President, by Henry W. Wiersch, the Com- 
pany’s fleet captain, and G. S. Wellman. 

The Museum will be open to the public on Sundays and holi- 
days beginning Memorial Day, May 30, and will remain open 
through Labor Day. Hours are from one to five o'clock. 


THE HAYES MEMORIAL 
Watt Marchman, Director of Research 


Among the recent accessions of manuscripts to the Hayes 
Papers is the letter of General Sherman written on February 2, 
1876, in which he said: “I have never been, am not now—and 
never will be a candidate for the high office of President before 
any Convention or the People.’ In addition to this letter there 
have been acquired at least ten original letters written by Presi- 
dent Hayes, one photostat copy of a letter, an original letter writ- 
ten by President Grant to Hayes shortly before leaving on his trip 
around the world, several Hayes manuscript notes, a signed docu- 
ment, several photographs and engravings of Hayes, and numerous 
newspaper clippings. 

The entire map collection has just been completely cataloged, 
and a special map, atlas, and chart room is in the process of being 
established. 


HIRAM HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Harold E. Davis, Secretary 


The Society has recently issued a booklet entitled Two Early 
Hiram Houses, the second in a series of historical booklets. The 
Hiram houses are the Buckingham house, now the Hiram College 
president’s residence, and the Garfield house. The booklet was 
written by Adelaide Rudolph, Ellen C. Hinsdale, and Henry Buck- 
ingham Mowbray. There is an introduction by Judge Frederick 


A. Henry. 
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HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
Virginius C. Hall, Director-Librarian 

The Spring Regional History Show for members and guests 
of the Society opened at the Taft Museum the evening of April 
is. The exhibit was thereafter opened to the public, continuing 
through May 3. Paintings, prints, manuscripts, rare books, and 
a collection of museum objects were lent by members of the So- 
ciety and by Cincinnati institutions. About 2,500 persons attended 
during the fifteen days. 

The current issue of the Bulletin of the Society, a regular 
quarterly publication, is a special river number. Membership in 
the Society has increased by 130 since the first of the year. Regu- 
lar membership dues are ten dollars. 


KNOX COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Charles V. Critchfield, President 

The following officers were elected at the annual meeting of 
the Society held April 22: Charles V. Critchfield, President ; E. H. 
Johnson, Vice President; Belinda S. Beam, Secretary-Treasurer. 


LAKE COUNTY CHAPTER, WESTERN RESERVE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Elijah Brown, President 

The following officers of the Society were elected at the an- 
nual meeting held April 24: Elijah Brown, President; Ethel 
(strander, First Vice President ; T. H. Blakely, Second Vice Presi- 
dent; R. J. Soules, Treasurer ; A. O. Beamer, Secretary. 


LOGAN COUNTY ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
O. K. Reames, President 

The present officers of the Society are O. K. Reames, Presi- 
dent, and Paul Osborn, Secretary. 

The Society is making preparations to erect markers at his- 
torical spots within the county with funds made available by the 
County Commissioners. The first marker is to be placed at the 
site of Solomontown, near New Richland. 

A bulletin is now being published by the Society which, it is 
hoped, will soon appear monthly. 
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MARLBORO HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Wilbur Main, President 


The Society was organized at a meeting held on May 4 at 
the home of Mrs. W. S. Cole, Route 1, Ashley. The following 
officers were elected: Wilbur Main, President; D. C. Sherwood, 
Vice President; Mrs. W. S. Cole, Secretary; Arlington Cline, 
Custodian of Records and Relics. 


MEDINA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Florence Phillips, President 


New officers of the Society are Florence Phillips, President ; 
Mrs. C. L. Griesinger, Vice President: S. H. Brainard, Secretary 
> J 

and Treasurer. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Clara S. Paine, Secretary-Treasurer 


The following resolution was unanimously approved by the 
Association at its meeting in Columbus in April: 


The members of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, as- 
sembled in annual business meeting, wish to express our appreciation and 
gratitude to the following individuals and organizations for the excellent 
hospitality and consideration shown our membership during the session of the 
Fortieth Annual Meeting held April 24-26, 1947, at Columbus, Ohio. 


1. To the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society and par- 
ticularly to Arthur C. Johnson, president, and Erwin C. Zepp, director, for 
the gracious reception and musical program provided at the Ohio State 
Museum on the evening of April 24, 1947. 


2. To the Ohio State University for its general sponsorship of our 
meeting and for entertaining “the wives” at tea this afternoon. 


3. To the Program Committee under the chairmanship of Clarence 
S. Paine, II, for providing a program of unusual scope, reflecting post-war 
interests and historical research. 


1. To the committee on local arrangements under the co-chairman- 
ship of Francis P. Weisenburger and James H. Rodabaugh for their excel- 
lent planning which produced a “well run” convention and provided for our 
physical comfort. 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Virgil Wysong, President 

To further the study of the historical background of the 
county, meetings of the Society are under the direction of the re- 
spective township chairmen, who present in turn the history of 
their townships. 

A special effort is now being made to help save the “old” 
courthouse at Third and Miami streets, Dayton. 

The Society is planning the publication of a monthly to be 
known as “The Arrowhead” which will be distributed to all high 
school students in Dayton and throughout the county. 


OHIO ACADEMY OF HISTORY 
William D. Overman, Secretary 


New officers of the Academy selected at its annual business 
meeting in April are as follows: Dr. Hastings Eells, President ; 
Dr. George F. Howe, Vice President; Dr. William D. Overman, 
Secretary. 

Dr. Foster Rhea Dulles was given the Academy’s annual 
award for distinction in historical publication during 1946. The 
book on which he won the award was China and America. 


OTTAWA COUNTY HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
May Hesselbart, Curator 


The Museum, although small, is gradually acquiring news ar- 
ticles, records, books, and pictures of value to students of local 
history. Rooms for the Museum are provided by the village coun- 
cil which also furnishes financial support. 


PUTNAM COUNTY PIONEER ASSOCIATION 
Earl H. Hanefeld, President 


The Association has a new home on the second floor of the 
town hall in Kalida. The present circulation of The Pioneer News, 
which contains only news pertaining to the Jistory of the county 
and the program of the annual Pioneer Day celebration, is about 
600 copies. The annual celebration is a kind of homecoming for 
former residents of Kalida and the county. 
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SCIOTO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Russell Stockham, President 

A campaign was begun May 20 for $12,000 to purchase and 
equip the Kinney house in Portsmouth as a museum for the So- 
ciety. The campaign is being directed by Harry Wagner and 
Franklin Smith. Sampson Eckhart and Ira Coriell are in charge 
in the county outside Portsmouth. 


SENECA COUNTY MUSEUM 
A.C. Shuman, Curator 

The Museum has recently published a 32-page booklet pre- 
pared by the Curator, the Reverend A. C. Shuman, containing 
historical and biographical sketches. 

Officers of the Museum are A. C. Shuman, Curator; Jesse 
W. Brown, Assistant Curator; Mrs. J. William Sholty, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


STARK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
kK. T. Heald, Secretary-Treasurer 

The new series of broadcasts sponsored by the Society and 
given over station WHBC Sunday afternoons from 1:45 to 2 
o’clock is intended to acquaint listeners with their Stark County 
neighbors. Beginning with Canton a different city, town, or vil- 
lage is the subject of each broadcast, the selection being made 
according to the chronological order in which the towns and vil- 
lages were originally recorded at the County Recorder's office. 
Research and preparation of the scripts have been in progress for 
several months under the auspices of the Society. The project 
has had the encouragement and support of the Stark County Com- 
missioners. 

The first story, on Canton, was given May 11. The larger 
cities and towns will have several broadcasts. Sixteen scripts 
have been prepared, and others are scheduled to be completed 
until all the incorporated and many of the unincorporated towns 
and villages of the coynty are covered. 

E. T. Heald, Secretary-Treasurer of the Society, is the nar- 
rator of the programs. The broadcasts are a public service of the 
Ohio Broadcasting Company. 
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SUMMIT COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Robert Ek. Mohler, Secretary 


The following are the officers of the Society for the year 
1947: Garl H. Pockrandt, President ; Oliver Wolcott, Vice Presi- 
dent; E. J. Cauffeld, Vice President; Robert E. Mohler, Secre- 
tary ; Amelia H. Schulz, Treasurer. 

The Society now has three projects in the process of develop- 
ment: the restoration of the Old Stone School; the conversion of 
the John Brown Home into a historical library and museum, and 
the refurnishing of a part of the building in the pioneer period ; 
and the establishment of the Perkins Mansion’ as a_ historical 
museum of the city of Akron. A six-page leaflet on the three 
buildings has recently been published by the Society. 

The membership committee of the Society has begun a cam- 
paign to increase the Society’s membership; it now totals 1,520, 
the largest in the State. 


WARREN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Perle Riley, President 


The present officers of the Society are Perle Riley, President ; 
G. H. Townsley, Vice President; Mary R. Lincoln, Secretary ; 
Hazel Brookes, Treasurer; Mary Forgy, Genealogist; Marion 
Snyder, Historian. Recently elected to the Board of Trustees 
were Harry Schwartz, Sr., Chairman; Hazel S. Phillips, Secre- 
tary ; Seth Furnas, John E. Holden, and Charles D, Maple. 

An “Open House” sponsored by the Society as a money-mak- 
ing project to assist with.the publication of the local war history 
and other historical writings was held June 7-8 at the Durbin 
Ward House and other historic homes in Lebanon. 

“Iron Lace of Lebanon,” an article by Hazel S. Phillips, 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees, appeared in the May 1947 issue 
of Antiques. 


WESTERVILLE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Ila Grindell, Secretary 


Officers elected for 1947 are the following: Dr. E. W. E. 
Schear, President; Mrs. Robert Wilson, First Vice President; 
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Earl V. Needham, Second Vice President; Ila Grindell, Secre- 
tary ; Alice Shott, Treasurer. 

Organized in 1941, the Society now has 114 active members. 
Meetings are held every two months during the fall, winter, and 
early spring. 


About Historians 


Professor T. N. Hoover is retiring at the end of the present 
year after forty years of service at Ohio University as professor 
of history. Professor A. T. Volwiler has been appointed chairman 
of the department of history to succeed him. Dr. John S. Gal- 
braith, head of the department of history at Mount Union College, 
has been appointed assistant professor, and Frederick D. Kershner, 
Jr., a candidate for the Ph.D. degree at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, instructor in the department. 


Dr. Volwiler is serving as visiting professor of history at the 
University of Missouri during the summer quarter of 1947. 


Dr. Louis Filler of Antioch College has contracted to prepare 
a study of Abolition and Reform for the new Rise of the American 
Nation Series planned by Harper and Brothers. 


Frank Peters, who is finishing his doctoral studies in politics 
and history at Duke University, has been appointed to the staff 
of the department of history and political science at Xavier Uni- 
versity. ee ae 

Dr. E. J. Urch has been added to the staff of the history de- 
partment at Defiance College to replace Professor J. M. Klock, 
who will go to Michigan State College as instructor. 


Dr. Harold E. Davis, dean and professor of history and 
political science at Hiram College, has accepted a new position as 
head of the department of history and government at American 
University, Washington, D. C. This summer he is directing a 
Latin-American workshop at Occidental College, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 


aa 
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Dr. John I. Kolehmainen, professor of history and _ political 
science at Heidelberg College, has received a summer appointment 
to the University of Wisconsin. He will work with the Commit- 
tee on Studies in Wisconsin Economy and Culture, preparing a 
historical survey of the Finnish settlements in the state. 





William F. Zornow has been appointed instructor in history 
at the Case Institute of Technology. 





Dr. Stanton L. Davis has about completed the manuscript of 
“An Atlas of Western Civilization,” a general historical atlas 
from the earliest times to the present. 


Dr. John W. Long, Jr., has been serving as assistant professor 
in the department of history at Western College since September 
1946. Martha Wickard was recently appointed instructor in the 
department for 1947-48. She has been a graduate student at the 
University of Michigan. 





An article by Dr. Frank L. Esterquest, entitled “History 
Without Geography or Chronology,” appeared in the April 1947 
issue of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. The article is 
based on a paper read at the 1946 meeting of the Ohio Academy 
of History. 

A History of Agriculture in Ontario, 1613-1880 (University 
of Toronto Press, 1946) has recently been published by Robert 
Leslie Jones of Marietta College. 


Dr. C. A. Clausen has resigned from the department of his- 
tory at Wittenberg College to accept a permanent position in the 
State Department, Washington, D. C. 





Dr. William J]. McNiff of the department of history at Miami 
University is teaching at the Summer Session at Oberlin College. 





Dr. William M. Miller of the department of romanic lan- 
guages has recently begun work on a study of the appearances of 
Sarah Bernhardt in Ohio. 





Dr. Howard Robinson, professor of history at Oberlin Col- 
lege, is teaching at the University of Michigan this summer. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Delaware Culture Chronology. By Vernon Kinietz.  (Pre- 
history Research Series, Vol. U1, No. 1. Indianapolis, Indiana 
Historical Society, 1946. 143p.) 

In this study the author offers a significant report of the 
development of an extensive body of historical data concerning 
a single tribal culture, and the application of a systematic use of 
that data in a field investigation of the surviving culture today. 
The tribe investigated was the Delaware. The problem studied 
was the process of culture change which was defined as including 
acculturation, assimilation, and diffusion. A hypothesis to be 
tested by the study was that when a culture is invaded by an 
alien and particularly a more complex culture its technology 
changes first, its * 
resistant,” and its 


‘sociological practices and concepts are more 
‘spiritual life is the last aspect to be affected.” 

Since the period of the founding of the Swedish colony 
on the banks of the Delaware River in 1638 until today there has 
been continuous contact between Delaware Indians and whites. 
Gradually their location has shifted from the eastern seaboard to 
Oklahoma. Eight accounts of the Delaware or related groups ap- 
peared, the earliest in 1643 and the last in 1824. These accounts 
contain unusually full ethnographic data. The last three accounts, 
prepared under the auspices of Governor Lewis Cass of the Michi- 
gan Territory, were based on a questionnaire prepared by Cass 
which was motivated by a realization that culture change was pro- 
gressing so rapidly that it was essential that the “manners and 
habits’ of Indian groups be recorded without loss of time. The 
earlier accounts used by Kinietz were written by Roger Williams 
(1643), Adriaen Van der Donck (1653-1656), Peter Lindestrom 
(1654-1656), David Zeisberger (1780), John Heckewelder 
(1780's). The Cass manuscripts are dated 1823 and 1824 and 
were compiled by Captain Pipe, a Sandusky Delaware; Captain 
Chipps, a Canadian Delaware; and an unknown author whose 
account was sent to Cass by the Piqua Indian Agent, John Johns- 
ton. 


. 
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Kinietz reduced the composite information in all eight ac- 
counts to a common element list of 476 statements or questions 
which could be answered by yes or no, or equivalent signs. In 
table form Kinietz then entered answers to each statement, ac- 
count by account, in separate columns. After an analysis of these 
historical sources, which reflect both time chronology and chang- 
ing locale, Kinietz went among the Delaware of Oklahoma and 
based his interviews with informants upon his composite question- 
naire. The information from four informants considered to be 
representative was then entered in four additional columns. The 
results showing complete coincidence or difference, or partial 
agreement, throughout the entire period in the twelve accounts 
and between the eight historical sources and the four informants’ 
accounts are most provocative. Some statistical analysis is given. 
While the conclusions from only twelve accounts cannot be termed 
statistically significant, it should be remembered that the authors 
of the historical accounts had first-hand knowledge of the events, 
concepts, traditions, and people being described, and that the in- 
formants interviewed were considered to have representative 
knowledge of the past of their people. Kinietz considered that 
438 out of 476 elements were cultural and comparable. 

From the analysis of his materials Kinietz concludes that 
within the limits of unsatisfactory small samples, spiritual life 
does seem to be the most resistant to changes, sociological prac- 
tices and concepts less so, and technology least resistant. Kinietz 
also concludes that his materials indicated that acculturation was 
correlated with length of contact with the alien culture rather 
than with the type of contact. 

This study is ardistinct contribution to general methodology. 
It illustrates well how historical perspective and knowledge maké 
possible a much more significant interpretation of the culture of a 
tribe which is nearing comparative extinction than would be 
possible without historical knowledge and understanding of that 
group and its culture based on extensive documentary research. 
It also demonstrates one feasible method for using documentary 
sources which students will appreciate. It shows how a mass of 
ethnological and historical data can be reduced to a practical ele- 
ment list which systematizes the information in documents so that 
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it can serve as a framework for further investigation in the field. 
It is very much to be hoped that other Indian groups can be 
similarly studied and reported upon, and then, eventually, that 
comparative analyses can be made and presented in this same 
fashion. 
SARA JONES TUCKER 
Department of Anthropology 
University of Chicago 


Indians Before Columbus, Twenty Thousand Years of North 
American History Revealed by Archaeology. By Paul S. Martin, 
George I. Quimby and Donald Collier. (Chicago, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1947. xxiii + 582p., 122 figs., 18 charts.) 

Indians Before Columbus is a pioneering book, for the au- 
thors have ventured forth boldly into a poorly charted area in 
an attempt to guide the reader through the bewildering mass of 
information that goes under the name of North American ar- 
chaeology. They begin in a sense with an apology for their 
undertaking when they state: “This book has been written for the 
interested layman and for students taking introductory courses in 
anthropology. It is not intended as a general reference book for 
professional archaeologists.””’ They need not have warned off 
the specialist, for this reviewer is certain that many professionals 
will not only use this book as a guide in teaching, but will also 
consult it for “general reference” purposes ! 

The book covers the whole range of archaeology north of 
Mexico, although some areas have been omitted or are only 
sketchily treated due to lack of available information. Prehistoric 
Indian cultures of the various geographical regions are outlined, 
concisely characterized, and compared to cultures of other areas 
in order to reveal relationships and to place each distinct unit 
in the general time sequence. It is in their treatment of the 
diverse cultures and in the integration of these into the main 
stream of culture development in North America that the authors 
have made their greatest contribution. While regional specialists 
will no doubt take violent exceptions to some statements, general- 
izations, and interpretations, it is this reviewer’s opinion that the 
broad cultural and chronological picture will not have to be dras- 
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tically retouched. At the end of each regional treatment, the 
main sources of information are listed so that the serious student 
may, if he wishes, follow up in greater detail the facts relating 
to specific cultures and ascertain how these facts were manipulated 
by the authors. 

The volume is divided into eight parts as follows: Back- 
ground, Arts and Industries, The Earliest Indians, The South- 
west, Eastern North America, The Pacific Slope, The Far North, 
and Conclusion. There are, in addition, a glossary of technical 
terms not defined in the text, a comprehensive bibliography, and 
a good index. The illustrations range from only fair to adequate 
from the technical standpoint, which in part is probably due to 
publication difficulties of the times. However, one wishes that 
the authors had been able to illustrate each cultural complex more 
fully, although the obstacles in the course of assembling such 
illustrative material are fully realized. 

Under Background, archaeology is defined, the methods and 
techniques of gathering evidence are explained, and the ways of 
arriving at a time sequence are described. Here, too, the authors 
deal with the origin of the American Indians, pointing out that 
they are a Mongoloid people who came into America across Ber- 
ing Strait some 20,000 years ago after the way had been opened 
by the retreat of the glaciers. The section is closed by exposing 
a number of popular fallacies for the purpose of “erasing them 
from people’s minds.” 

There are chapters on the use of stone, copper, bone and shell, 
pottery, and textiles, and the extent of trade and commerce in such 
materials. This part on Arts and Industries is very sketchy on 
the whole and loses some of the value it might have had if given 
more attention. For example, on page 30, the statement is made 
that “after several chips of suitable size and thickness for arrow- 
heads have been split off with a hammerstone, the next process 
consists in secondary flaking by means of pressure fracture or 
pressure chipping.” It is more likely that most flint objects were 
roughed out first by direct percussion techniques and then finished 
by pressure flaking. While the process of pressure. flaking is 
described fairly adequately in the text, the illustration (Fig. 5, 
B) is very misleading. The average reader may be left with 
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the impression that little skill or craftsmanship was involved in 
flint working. Contrary to the authors’ assertion, conical drills 
were used to drill holes from one side only. The writers should 
have mentioned the possibility that many “caches” of flint objects 
were probably ceremonial offerings and not storehouses of un- 
finished pieces. Neither has it been established that all “banner- 
stones, boatstones, butterflystones, pick-shaped objects, and so- 
called ‘problematical’ objects” are atlatl or spear-thrower weights. 
The archaeologist is surprised to learn that “shell objects of one 
kind or another are more commonly recovered from ancient house- 
sites and graves than are any other articles.” 


In Part III the writers outline the facts relating to early man 
in America, choosing the Folsom and Cochise cultures for detailed 
treatment. The Folsom hunters, coeval with extinct mammals 
(10,000-13,000 years ago) in the High Plains area may have 
moved around 2000 B.C., for Folsom-like points are found 
throughout the eastern United States. The Boylston fish-weir 
at Boston, dating from 4,000 to 5,000 years ago, is good evidence 
for the presence of early man in the East. The Cochise people, 
partly contemporaneous with the Folsom, were food gatherers 
who may have been ancestral to the Mogollon peoples. 


Part IV deals with the cultures of the Southwest with em- 
phasis placed upon the Anasazi (Basket Maker-Pueblo), Mogol- 
lon, and Hohokam peoples. The Anasazi peoples lived in the 
“four corners” region from Basket Maker times (100-500 A.D.) 
down to the Pueblo V Period (1700 A.D. to the present). This 
is one of the most important cultural sequences in North America 
because its periods have been dated by the tree-ring method, and 
it is possible to trace the evolution of modes of life and customs 
from around the beginning of the Christian era down to the mod- 
ern pueblo dwellers where it is possible to “catch our archaeology 
alive.”” The Hohokam Indians developed their culture in the desert 
area of Arizona from around 300 B.C. (?) down to the historic 
period (1400 A.D. to date). They practiced irrigation and may 
have been the ancestors of the modern Pima and Papago tribes. 
The Mogollon-Mimbres culture may be traced from the Cochise 
culture (3000-5000 B.C.) down to around 1450 A.D. in the 
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southeast Arizona and southwest New Mexico region. Areas 
peripheral to the Southwest are treated briefly. 

Under Eastern North America the cultures of the following 
areas are outlined: Northeastern, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin-Min- 
nesota, Plains, Ozark Plateau, Middle Southern, Georgia, Florida, 
and the Lower Mississippi Valley. The authors first review the 
major types of Indians found in the eastern part of the United 
States; the long-headed Sylvids and the round-headed Centralids 
of the earlier periods, the round-headed and low-vaulted Pacifids 
of later times, and the hybrid Prairids of more recent times. The 
prehistory of this vast area is considered against the framework 
of four generalized chronological stages. The first stage (20,000 
B.C. to 500-700 A.D.) concerns the Folsom-Yuma-Cochise-like 
culture, whose peoples were pre-agricultural, pre-pottery, and pre- 
mound building. These peoples were hunters and gatherers of wild 
food products. Here belong the various Archaic cultures of the 
East. The second stage (500-900 A.D.) sees the introduction of 
agriculture, pottery, and mound building. At this time the corn- 
bean-squash complex was introduced from tropical America and 
local plants such as sunflowers, ragweed, and gourd were do- 
mesticated. Tobacco came into use and was smoked in tubular 
pipes. Agriculture made sedentary village life possible and laid 
the groundwork for the development of the more complex cul- 
tures of later times. The third stage (go0-1300 A.D.) was the 
period of the great mound and earthwork builders. These were 
the people who produced fine artifacts of stone, bone, and copper 
and had elaborate burial customs. Trade and commerce were 
widespread at this period. Fairly complex social structures existed 
which enabled the people to carry on large community projects. 
The fourth stage (1300-1700 A.D.) was a period of intensive 
agriculture in which pottery reached its highest development in 
the South. Flat-topped mounds serving as substructures for 
temples or chiefs’: houses made their appearance in the South. 
Villages were palisaded, with mounds and other structures ar- 
ranged with reference to a plaza or central square. The bow and 
arrow was the main weapon. Toward the end of this stage the, 
Southern Death Cult developed with its highly distinctive material 
traits. 
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In Ohio proper the cultural picture is similar in general to 
that in other parts of the eastern United States, although there 
are localized variations. The Folsom-like points or fluted blades 
of the State seem to fit into the first stage, although little evidence 
is yet at hand to define their position. Here too (somewhat later 
in time) belongs the large body of material which is similar to the 
Indian Knoll complex of Kentucky of the Archaic Period. This 
culture remains to be adequately delineated in content, place, and 
time. The second stage is represented by the Adena people of 
Burial Mound I times who possessed pottery, practiced agricul- 
ture, and smoked tobacco in tubes. In Ohio the majority of 
mounds seem to pertain to the Adena culture. On typological 
grounds it is likely that the Glacial Kame culture dates from this 
general time period, although the complex remains to be analyzed. 
The third stage, or the Burial Mound II Period, includes the 
classic Hopewell culture and perhaps some peoples of late Adena 
times (Tremper?). This was the time of the great geometrical 
earthworks and hilltop enclosures and of the large ceremonial 
offerings of finely made tools and ornaments placed with the 
burials. The Hopewell peoples carried on extensive trade and 
commerce with their cousins in various sections of the Mississippi 
Valley. Their horizons were not limited as were those of other 
pre-Columbian Indians in the State. Toward the end of this stage, 
Indians of the Intrusive Mound culture also lived in Ohio. They 
possessed a culture similar to the Point Peninsula culture of New 
York and sometimes buried their dead in Hopewell mounds. 
Some elements of this culture may have stemmed from Hopewell 
sources, and it is even possible that the two cultures may have 
overlapped in time. In the fourth and final stage in Ohio may 
be placed the peoples of the Whittlesey and Fort Ancient cultures, 
both of these extending up into the Historic Period (ca. 1650). 
These people lived in stockaded villages and placed considerable 
reliance upon the raising of corn, beans, and other food products. 
Although no sites of the Middle Mississippi culture (Temple 
Mound) have been recorded for Ohio, there is considerable evi- 
dence of influence from that culture in the Fort Ancient culture, 
particularly with objects associated with the Southern Death Cult 
of late protohistoric times. 
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The treatment of the Pacific Slope and the Far North regions 
is not complete, mainly because of the lack of exploratory work, 
while the great reaches of northern Canada are almost completely 
unknown archaeologically. The authors bring their synthesizing 
work to a close with a Chronological Chart of North America 
in which the main cultures taken up in the book are placed in their 
relative time sequence. Thus the student can compare the cultures 
of one area with those of another and note how they fit into the 
main chronological stages. The reader is cautioned that most 
of the dates are conjectural with the exceptions of those estab- 
lished by tree-ring methods. On the end papers is a map of 
North America showing the various archaeological areas discussed 
in the book. 


Indians Before. Columbus is essential reading for anyone 
interested in the development and relationships of the various 
prehistoric Indian cultures of North America and who is not 
merely concerned with isolated facts. It should serve to stimulate 
further exploratory and research work, and to act as a challenge 
to the professional who is attempting to reconstruct the history 
of aboriginal North America. 


RicHARD G. Morcan, Curator of Archaeology 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society 
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